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THE MOST DANGEROUS SPY OF ALL TIME, 
men worshipped her like a goddess, only to be | 
betrayed by a kiss! | 


For her exotic love men sold their souls, be- 


trayed their country, gave up their lives! Here 
is one of the truly great dramas that has 
come out of the war—based on the incred- 
ible adventures of Mata Hari—called the 
most dangerous woman who ever lived. 
Who but the supreme Greta Garbo 
could bring to the screen this strange, 
exciting personality! Who but 
Ramon Novarro could play so well 

the part of the lover who is willing 

to sell his honor for a kiss! See these 

two great stars in a picture you will 
never forget. 


with 
LIONEL 
BARRYMORE % 


and 


LEWIS STONE 
Directed by 
George FITZMAURICE 


A METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER PICTURE 


DANCE TEAM = 
« DUNN 
 EILERS 


Just a pair of dance hall hoofers, 


taking the tough breaks with a smile, 
crashing at last the bright gate of 
Broadway fame. Falling in and out | 
of love, in and out of work, gliding to 


success in each other’s arms. Stars of 


“Bad Girl’ in the season’s smartest romance! 


Two step from the chorus 
into society —from sou- 
brettes to lorgnettes. One 
keeps right on carrying a 
spear, and her skirts are clean 
because she doesn’t wear any. 
What happens when she walks 
into their high-hat garden party 
and spills the society beans 
makes the merriest scandal of the 
year...You will laugh for a week! 
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“I see the first star... The first star sees me... she’s under 
eighteen ... amazingly lovely ...a creature of fire and 
emotion...blonde... petite... talented... This beautiful 
girl stole your hearts as Trilby—thrilled you in “Five Star 
Final”... You made Marian Marsh a star... Now see her 
triumph in the perfect story of youth in love with love 
... ouperb drama! Superbly acted!“ 


» » » » » 


Screen play and dialogue by Chas. Kenyon and Maude Fulton. . . 
Directed by ARCHIE MAYO who directed Constance Bennett in ‘’ Bought’ 


Le 
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Beauty has @ Sah owe 


The Secret of Keep- ¥ 
ing Slim Lies in Ex- 
ercising the Mind 


VERY-.woman longs for a beau- 

tiful body. And it is hers for 

the taking—I mean, the mak- 
ing! Like the creation of any lovely 
thing, perfection demands the ut- 
most in time and attention. And 
this is where the rub comes in—for 
unless you want a beautiful body 
more than anything else in the 
world you will not do what is nec- 
essary to attain it. 

Unless you feel that the urge to 
express beauty is stronger than any 
other desire there is no use reading 
any further here, for this article of 
definite instructions on reducing is 
addressed solely to those women 
who are willing and eager to pay 
the price of persistence. 


knowing that it is easier to mould a 
a healthy body than a sluggish one. 
You can’t do better than to follow the 
morning exercises on your radio. But 
do not be disappointed when your 
exercises fail to keep you slim. They 
are just the first step in the process 
of reducing. 

Before I go any further I want to 
call your attention to the fact that 
there are several types of fat people, 
each of which responds to a different 
method of reducing. You can readily 
recognize your own type as we discuss 
them. A number of women may take 
the same diet—some of them will lose 
and some of them will actually gain 
on it. For bodies vary in chemistry. 
One friend of mine is reducing rap- 
idly by simply taking the juice of a 
whole lemon in a glass of hot water 
every morning on rising. This 
cleanses the system wonderfully. 


Some women are more interested 
in shrinking their weight to a cer- 
tain figure on the scales than they 
are in attaining the figure that is 
most becoming to them. Now that 


During the depression 
Joan Blondell goes in 
for cutting down the 
waist and reducing the 
overfed 


I have spoken of tearing up fat 
cells, which can most certainly be 
done. An athlete can “work off” 
several pounds in a day’s time. But 
if he does not stay “in training” he 


we are permitted once more to have 
busts and curves, the ideal of slimness is not exacting 
the last pound we have left. 

However, youth lingers longest in a lithe body. 
When the nerves become too heavily padded with fat, 
they become dulled and no longer register the enthus- 
iasm, the thrills, and the energy of youth. 

It takes energy to burn up fat cells. It takes energy 
to tear them up in exercise. Which brings us to one 
of the most important and least understood truths 
about reducing. Please notice that I separate the two 
ideas—burning up fat cells—tearing up fat cells. 

In the case of the type of body that turns every avail- 
able bit of food into fat, exercise is not the best way 
of reducing. For the reason that this type of body 
tries to replace at once the tissues that have been torn 
down by exercise. The moment the exercising is 
stopped this impulse builds more flesh before it spends 
itself. 

This is not to say that exercise is not valuable. None 
of us exercises enough to keep our bodies stimulated 
to normalcy. You should exercise for health’s sake, 
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quickly becomes overweight. Tis- 
sues can be torn down by vigorous massage as all of 
the picture stars who have been thumped by Sylvia of 


Hollywood can testify. 

A starvation diet will 
undoubtedly deplete the 
tissues but at a great cost 
in health. Wherein lies 
the beauty of a slim fig- 
ure if it 1s accompanied 
by ragged nerves, feverish, 
restless eyes with dark 
circles under them? Per- 
nicious anemia often is 
the result of too much 
fasting; in which case re- 
sistance to disease is low- 
ered to the danger point. 
Never starve yourself to 
the point of weakness. 
At all times feed your 
[Continued on page 8o] 


POSTAGE 
STAMP BEAUTY 


If you’re trying to get slim 
(or stay that way), if you 
want clearer skin, or love- 
lier hair, or brighter eyes 
or a more becoming make- 
up, just add a _ two-cent 
stamp to a_ self-addressed 
envelope, tell Mary Lee your 
troubles and she’ll send you 
her personal advice. Ad- 
dress Miss Mary Lee, SILVER 
SCREEN, 45 West 45th St., 
New York 


SILVER SCREEN 


MODERN FASHIONS MAKE NO SECRET OF 


Every style worn today needs a good 
figure to set it off—dashing sports togs 
that are so trim and youthful—clinging 
evening gowns and the very feminine 
afternoon frocks. 


A good figure is possible to nearly 
every girl by wise exercise and diet. But 
we must be careful in dieting to balance 
the menus so as to retain beauty and 
not harm it. 


Every reducing diet should contain a 
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reasonable amount of “bulk” so as to 
promote proper elimination. Without 
this, beauty soon fades—eyes lose their 
sparkle—and the skin may become sal- 
low and colorless. 


Laboratory tests prove that Kellogg’s 
A.t-Bran provides the needed “bulk” 
—and also furnishes a generous amount 
of Vitamin B to help tone the system. 
In addition, it is rich in available iron, 
which helps build red blood and bring 


attractive color to the complexion. 


You will enjoy eating Kellogg’s Aut- 
Bran either as a cereal with milk—or in 
many delightful cooked dishes, salads 
and soups. Two tablespoonfuls daily are 
sufficient for the average diet. It is not 
fattening and is prescribed by eminent 
dietitians. 

Your grocer has Kellogg’s Art-Bran 
—in the red-and-green package. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


A smart fur and cloth costume for 
street, a glamorous ivory chiffomw 
evening gown, and a simple, well- 
cut bathing suit reveal the excellent 
taste of Marian Marsh, charming 
young star of Warner Bros. Pictures. 


THE FIGURE 


FOR FREE BOOKLET 


WRITE 


“THE MODERN FIGURE” 


Leading motion-picture actresses 
are shown to you in “fashion 
close-ups,’ wearing the costumes 
that millions of critical eyes will 
see on the screen. Everything 


from sports-togs to evening 
gowns. In addition, the booklet is full of 
valuable information on how to reduce 


wisely. Free upon request. 


KELLOGG COMPANY 
Dept. F-2, Battle Creek, Michigan 

Please send me a free copy of your booklet, 
“The Modern Figure.” 


Name Ee Soe 


Address — = 


: Tue Grand Jurors of the Screen 
fo who meet on this page every month 
a have been running their typewriters like 
z we the machine guns in a gang picture. 
Et Clark Gable has been properly defended against 
“ the slurs of some very positive slurers. The outstand- 
ing excitement, however, has been Helen Hayes. Once 
more we find that if a good picture comes out the fans spot it. 

The screen had a good season on the football field. We won. Write 
and tell us if any one of your favorite stars is not being done right by, or if 
they deserve it, throw them a kind word. There are three prizes for letters not 

longer than 200 words. $15 First Prize; $10 Second and $5 Third. 


look what they put out! Look at all the 


BEST LETTERS OF THE MONTH 
FIRST PRIZE 


Salina, Kan. 

As a teacher in the public schools, I in- 
sist upon giving my pupils some of the 
important things of life which are not to 
be found in books. One of these is a 
pleasant speaking voice. We practice our 
conversational tones as well as our singing 
tones. 

When I feel a spell of unrest coming 
upon me I go to hear Ann Harding, 
George Arliss and Ruth Chatterton, and 
I come away convinced that I am assisting 
my pupils in attaining a priceless pos- 
session. 

Not all of us can sing beautifully; but 
it is quite possible for all of us to have a 
pleasant speaking voice, if we work. Be- 
fore talkies came to us: we were able to 
see grace of action. Now we not only see 
it, but we hear it. In the film world, just 
as in the teaching field, the great selective 
process is going to serve as a stimulus to 
bring the best to the public. 

Estelle Bonner 


SECOND PRIZE 


La Grange, Ga. 
I have just seen that masterpiece of talk- 
ing pictures, “The Sin of Madelon Claudet” 
with the motion  picture’s  newly-found 
treasure, Helen Hayes. I simply cannot 
resist writing you and telling you what we 
think of the picture and its star. Un- 
doubtedly, it is the ultimate height in our 
talkies. Helen Hayes is irresistible; her 
understanding role captivates the emotions 
of each of us. If her marvelous portrayals 
continue, perhaps Hollywood’s Garbo and 
Chatterton will have keener competition 
for “first place in the hearts of the fans.” 
Frances Ileeth 


THIRD PRIZE 


Richmond, Va. 

What’s all this noise about stories for 
stars? It seems justifiable, but does very 
little good, with the M. P. P. D. A. wne- 
tioning! 

One of the film editors of a great com- 
pany told me their librarian buys prac- 
tically every book that comes out, in ad- 
vance of publication, because they are 
simply combing the market for stories. And 
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marvelous stories that are mangled and 
tangled in the film handling. 

And yet! I read Tallulah Bankhead’s in- 
terview in the New York Times yesterday, 
and she seems to me a wise child when she 
refuses to be temperamental about her 
stories, for after all, film business is organ- 
ized—and film editors are chosen for their 
flair and ability to choose good stories 

maybe they know a secret that we 
don’t know about what can be screened, 
and what cannot. Let us give them the 
benefit of the doubt, and praise them 
when they choose “The Sin of Madelon 
Claudet” for Helen Hayes. 
Elizabeth Cary Williamson 


ORDERS FOR MR. LASKY 


Metuchen, N. J. 

I agree with our fans that the gangster 
pictures be left out. Who, after a hard 
day’s work, wants to see a murder or rob- 
bery? 

We want more romance and music. We 
want more pictures of Janet Gaynor and 
her wonderful leading man, our handsome 
Charlie Farrell. Janet is one person that 
can make you sit back in your seat com- 
fortably and at ease, while you drink in 
the sweetness of her. 

We could stand more of Connie Ben- 
nett and Lew Ayres in pictures like “Com- 
mon Clay.” Or Chevalier in “The Smiling 
Lieutenant.” That’s the stuff we want. 

Mary Adametz 


GRETA’S CO-EDS 


Northfield, Minn. 

Recently at a tea, I joined with a group 
of co-eds in a discussion of movie stars. 
Of course, the majority liked Connie Ben- 
nett, Norma Shearer, Joan Crawford, Ruth 
Chatterton, and numerous other brilliant 
stars, but Garbo was agreed to be the 
one and only. She is the queen of the 
movie kingdom. When someone mentioned 
that our idol would sail for Sweden and 
there marry in a few months, dismay swept 
over the countenances of the girls. 

Garbo leaving us? Why what would 
we do without her? Could anyone raise 
her lashes in a questioning expression like 
Garbo? ‘Truly, no one can ever take her 
place! We will pay three times the price 
of a ticket to see and laud her performances. 


Please, Greta, do not “go home.” We need 
you, and you must remain! 
M. E. Hughes 


GABLE THE STUPENDOUS 


Who is this bird who says down with 
Gable? Isn’t he capable of recognizing a 
real, honest to goodness actor when he 
sees one? Why, when Clark plays the 
villain even the hero takes a back seat. 
But when he is the hero, he’s stupendous. 
That Gable man has personality plus, and 
his voice alone provokes dreams of glamour 
and romance, deviltry or brutality, as he 
wishes it. His acting is glorious. Any one 
with half an eye could see he puts his 
heart and soul in his work. Joel McCrea 
is splendid too. But this Bob Montgomery, 
he’s a mere drop in the bucket! A pretty 
boy actor. Pooh! He’s not in it with 
Gable! And I don’t happen to be a silly 
young girl who falls for every guy with 
grease in his hair. I happen to be a very 
sensible young married woman. So let's 
give Clark the credit he deserves. 

Margaret Peternell 


NOW, NOW, DAVY! 
Ericson, Neb. 
Wouldn't I like to have: 
Ann Harding’s golden hair 
Norma Shearer’s classic profile 
Joan Crawford’s gorgeous eyes 
Jean Harlow’s figure 
Constance Bennett’s perfect poise 
Marlene Dietrich’s legs 
Billie Dove’s throat 
Dorothy Jordan’s sweet kissable mouth 
June Collyer’s dimples 
Marian Marsh’s youth. 
IT should say I would! 
Davy Erickson 


PALMY DAYS 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
I was getting tired of the heavy drama 
and sob stuff when along came Eddie Can- 
tor in “Palmy Days” and what a riot he 
was! There were gales of laughter, screams 
and applause throughout the picture. I 
laughed until my sides ached. He kept 
the audience on their tiptoes wondering 
what he was going to do next. Give us 
more pictures with Eddie Cantor and we'll 
forget about the depression. 
Willie Mae Adams 


YOO HOO! 


SILVER SCREEN 


A remarkable new 


UST imagine! 
method that actually makes it easy 
for you to learn to play your favorite 

instrument. A method so delightfully 
simple, so amazingly easy to grasp that 
you don’t even need a personal teacher! 


What an opportunity to become an ac- 
complished musician without plodding 
along for years in the slow, old-fashioned 
way! For now, the old-time drudgery 
has been done away with forever. No 
more tiresome scales to practice day in 
and day out. No more hours and hours 
of dreary exercises that make you wish 
you had never begun. Instead, you start 
right off playing real melodies, by note. 
What could be more thrilling than that! 
Yet that isn’t half of it. 


A Quick, Sure Road to Popularity 


NO TEACHER 


NO COMPULSORY PRACTICE 


NO EXPENSIVE FEES 


PICK YOUR 


Think of the joy, the sheer INSTRUMENT 
delight, of being able to play |Piano Violin 
any tune you wish, any time, |Orean | (Gee Sa 
any where. All those fine old | Cornet Saxophone practice. And there is no times ahead. Surprise all your friends. En- 
classics you love so well. The |fyombone Harp one to drive you or hold you joy real popularity. Investigate this delight- 
latest fox-trots and all the pop- | Guitar Cello back. You can proceed just fully easy way to become a skilled musician. 


ular melodies of the day. Im- 
agine how popular you will be 
at parties and dances and other 
social functions. How it will 
feel to be admired, and sought 
after by your friends. 


This amazingly easy method 
of learning music is fairly 
packed with pleasant surprises. 
Every step, right from the beginning, is made 
so simple, so interesting, so thoroughly enjoy- 
able, that instead of dreading to practice, you 
will find it nothing but fun. And what fun! 


Moreover, you can’t go wrong, because 
everything is right there before your eyes, in 
ptint and picture. First you are told how 
to do a thing. Then the picture shows you 
how. Then you do it yourself, and hear it. 
No expensive private teacher could make it 
any*clearer. And almost before you know 
it, you will be playing difficult pieces with 
an ease and skill that will surprise you— 
and amaze your friends. 


The best of it is that you can learn at 
your leisure, right in the privacy of your 
own home. No matter what instrument you 
choose, a little of your spare time is all that 
is required. You choose your own time for 
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Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
Sight Singing 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Harmony and Composition 
Drums and Traps 
Automatic Finger Control 
Banjo (Plectrum, 
5-String or Tenor) 
Piano Accordion 
Italian and German 
Accordion 
Juniors’ Piano Course 


as slowly or as rapidly as 
you like. 


Over 600,000 delighted 
men and women all over the 
world have learned music 
this quick, easy way. Some 
of them are now playing on 
the stage; others are in or- 
chestras; and thousands are 
daily enjoying the pleasure and popularity 
of being able to play some instrument. 

What all these ambitious people have 
done, you, too, can do. You don’t have to 
know a single thing about music in order 
to begin. Most of our students, when they 
started, didn’t know one note from another. 
Nor do you need to have any special talent. 
All you need is the desire to play some in- 
strument—and the willingness to devote just 
a little of your spare time each day to 
pleasant practice. 


Decide right now to realize your dreams 
—to make good that promise you have often 
made to yourself that some day you were 
going to play. Start at once. Make up your 
mind that the next few months are going to 
be the happiest, most profitable days you 
have ever known. Prepare for the good 


You will be astonished when you learn that 
the cost is so unbelievably low. 


Demonstration Lesson and Booklet Free 


The first step is easy. Simply fill in and 
mail the convenient coupon asking for our 
Free Booklet and Demonstration Lesson. 
These explain our wonderful method fully, 
and show you how quickly and easily you 
can learn to Pay at little expense. The 
booklet will also tell you all abour the new and 
amazing Automatic Finger Control. Instruments 
are supplied when needed, cash or credit. Mail the 
conpen NOW. U. S. School of Music, 1192 Bruns- 
wick Bldg., New York City. 


Thirty-Fourth Year (Established 1898) 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
1192 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 

Please send me your free book, ‘‘Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,”’ with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane, Free Demonstration Lesson, and particulars 
of your easy payment plan. I am interested in the 
following course. 


Have You 
Instrument?.... 

Name. 

JNGaKYGS Graves 

Gitypescrccsesncsescusrcaceccecuvaece¥ncvensnrnvexes Shaterenvercecsuassesectencone 


TALKIES in LABL@ae 


L, takes few words 
to indicate which 
are the best pictures. 


In the modern tongue 
“‘Swell’’ and ‘‘Lou- 


sy” suffice. Here 
are some bricf tips 
for your guidance 


ALEXANDER George Arliss again gives 
HAMILTON one of his superb per- 
Excellent formances. He plays the 
(Warners) role of Alexander Ham- 


ilton, the great American statesman of the 
nineteenth century. Hounded by jealous 
politicians, Hamilton goes noble to protect 
his country. It’s even more thrilling than 
“Disraéli”. Doris Kenyon, June Collyer 
and Dudley Diggs are in the cast. 

un 


AN AMERICAN This is a gripping, un- 


TRAGEDY usual picture that will 
Sblendid thrill you with its sin- 
(Paramount) cere direction and su- 


perb acting. It’s the story of a sex-starved 

boy who murders a factory girl to keep 

from marrying her. Tragic and depres- 
sing, but not sordid. Sylvia Sidney and 

Phillips Holmes are splendid. 

i——1 Qin 

BELOVED In this picture Paul 

BACHELOR, THE Lukas plays a handsome 
Good and sympathetic bache- 
(Paramount) lor who has been dis- 

appointed in love. He adopts a little girl 

to save her from the horrors of an Orphan 

Asylum, and when the little girl is eighteen 

she falls desperately in love with him. She 

has a hard time convincing him she is 
erown up—but she convinces. 
—1@u—— 

BLONDE CRAZY Here's grand entertain- 
Splendid ment. James Cagney 
(Warners) plays a small town bell- 

hop with ambitions for big town shake- 

down. He picks a girl and they spend a 

successful season of gyping. But the girl 

gets refined and marries a society youth and 

Cagney loses interest in his racket. There's 

a surprise ending that’s a knock-out. Joan 

Blondell is the girl. 


—1@i—n 


BOUGHT Connie Bennett is still a 
Splendid sophisticated sinner, and 
(Warners) 


if you are a Connie Ben- 
nett fan you will be wild about this pic- 
ture. Connie again plays the role of a 
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young girl who wants nice things—and all 
that. Ben Lyon and Raymond Milland 
help her get them. 


—1@i—a 


BUSINESS AND This was _ originally 
PLEASURE Booth Tarkington’s 
Fair “The Plutocrat’’ but the 
(Fox) author would never rec- 


cognize it now. Will Rogers plays a sap 
safety razor king from the Middle West 
bound for Europe with his family. Rival 
steel kings engage Jetta Goudal to vamp 
him. Rogers gets all mixed up with Arab 
chiefs and things, but it isn’t very funny. 


ENTERED FOR 
IMPERISHABLE MEMORIES 


“STRICTLY DISHONORABLE” 


Because it is as light as the 
foam of the sea of romance, 
and alot more entertaining 


“ARE THESE OUR 
CHILDREN?” 


Because these young peo- 
ple will be stars in the 
not-too-distant future 


“ONCE A LADY” 


Because Ruth 
explains 


Chatterton 
why sin has 
gained the hold it has 


CISCO KID, THE Warner Baxter as the 
Good Cisco Kid again carries 
(Fox) out the beautiful Robin 

Hood tradition of robbing from the rich 

and giving to the poor. In this case he 

robs from the bank and gives to a poor 

Widder Woman. Eddie Lowe is again the 


Marie Dressler and 
Lionel Barrymore are 
the foremost artists in 
their profession and 
have a couple of 
bronze trophies to 
prove it. If you saw 
“Anna Christie”? or 
“A Free Soul” you do 
not need the radiator 
cap ornaments to 
make you _ respect 
these great players 


Law and Conchita Montenegro the Spanish 
Influence. 


—1@©1— 


CONSOLATION In this film Irene Dunn 
MARRIAGE plays the role of a 
Good young girl who gives 
(Radio) her sweetheart to a 


wealthy woman so that he can pursue his 
concert career. Broken-hearted, she meets 
a romantic, hard-drinking newspaper man 
who has just been given the air by the 
girl of his dreams. Snapping their fingers 
at Fate they get married on the spur of 
the moment. What happens? Plenty. 
Pat O'Brien is grand as the news hound. 
—1i—a 

Another one of those 

clutching hand, mysteri- 
Fair ous, will-must-be-read- 
(Columbia) by-midnight affairs. 
Ralph Graves plays a newspaper man and 
Jack Holt a police lieutenant, both deadly 
rivals for the favors of the lovely Sally 
Blane. If you aren't too sophisticated 
you'll have shivers when you see it. 
1—n@a—n 

A rather trite story be- 

Good comes a simply charm- 

(RKO-Pathe) ing picture through the 
eraceful acting of Ann Harding and Les- 
lie Howard. Two of the best actors on 
the screen, and I wouldn't kid you. It’s 
the old thread-bare plot of the girl who 
goes to work in disguise for the man she 
loves. Of course, she’s discovered—with 
the usual results. It’s silly, but at the 
same time quite delightful. 


DANGEROUS 
AFFAIR, THE 


DEVOTION 


Lt > Nett 
EAST OF This isn’t another 
BORNEO “Trader Horn” but it is 
Good very near it for excite- 
(Universal) ment. A young girl is 


seeking her husband who is now a reigning 
prince’s physician in Borneo. Plenty of 
wild animal thrills and blood-curdling es- 
capades, Charles Bickford and Rose Ho- 
bart give good performances. 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Marks 


the Spot’ 


Wanted for murder— 
hunted and hounded 
by the police—and yet 
he turned on the man 
who tried to help him 
cheat the electric 
chair! *“*“X Marks The 
Spot’’ is one of the 
most exciting news- 
paper dramas of the 
decade. 


Featuring 


LEW. CODY 
SALLY BLANE WALLACE FORD 
FRED KOHLER MARY NOLAN 


TIFFANY 


PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


jor FEBRUARY 1932 


Talkies in Tabloid 


[Continued from page 10] 


FANNY FOLEY This picture’s about a 
HERSELF woman who has become 
Good a famous comedienne on 
(Radio) the New York stage, and 


at the same time has sent two daughters to | 


a fashionable and snooty finishing school. 
When the daughters learn that mother is 
an actress—well, it’s just too bad. Edna 
May Oliver is perfect as the comedienne 
and Helen Chandler and Rochelle Hudson 
are the daughters. 


i—1 Qin 
FIFTY FATHOMS There are some _ bot- 
DEEP tom-of-the-sea camera 
Fair shots in this one that 
(Columbia) will thrill you. The 


plot’s about two pals who are nuts about 
each other until a cheap little blonde gold- 
digger comes along. No more buddies. 
There’s an exciting climax at the bottom 
of the sea and the pals are re-united. 
Jack Holt, Richard Cromwell and Loretta 
Sayers do well by the plot. 


—1@©1—a 


FIVE STAR Here is grand _ enter- 
FINAL tainment for you and a 
Excellent. picture that socks a wal- 


(First National) op. Frances Starr plays 
a happily married woman with a lovely 
young daughter who is about to marry into 
the social-register. But on the eve of the 
wedding a nosey tabloid, in an effort to 
increase circulation, digs up a lurid scan- 
dal on the mother with tragic results. Ed- 
ward G. Robinson is great as the manag- 
ing editor. Marian Marsh is the pretty 
daughter. 
o—1@a—a 

A triumph for Norma 
Great Shearer and Lionel Bar- 
(M-G-M) rymore, who plays a 
drunken attorney who teaches his daughter 
to believe in the freedom of love. The 
scenes between Norma Shearer and Clark 
Gable as a gangster with whom she _be- 
comes involved are tremendous, and there 
is a gripping court-room climax in which 
the honors go to Lionel Barrymore. 


FREE SOUL, A 


GAY DIPLOMAT, Well, here’s your newest 
THE heart-throb, girls, step 
Good right up and meet Mr. 


(Radio) Ivan Lebedeff, the near- 
est thing we have to the late Rudy Valen- 
tino on the Hollywood diet. In this one 
Ivan plays a handsome spy commanded to 
make love to beautiful ladies for informa- 
tion. There’s an exciting climax. Gene- 
vieve Tobin and Betty Compson are two 
of the beautiful ladies. 


—a@1—a 


GUARDSMAN, If you are the least bit 
THE sophisticated you will 

Excellent be simply crazy about 

(M-G-M) this picture which has 
been superlatively done by the New York 
Theatre Guild’s charming Lynn Fontanne 
and Alfred Lunt. It’s all about an actor 
who suspects that his wife is about to em- 
bark on an infidelity. He disguises him- 
self as a Russian soldier and carries on an 
intrigue with his own wife. What fun! 
And did she know? 


1— 1 


GUILTY HANDS Do you want to be baf- 
Good fled? Well, try this mys- 
(M-G-M) tery thriller. _ Lionel 

Barrymore, as a retired district attorney, 

commits a murder, fastens the blame on an- 

other, and then manages things the way 
he wants them. Kay Francis and Madge 

Evans are splendid. 


[Continued on page 68} 


the Spot” 


A fiendish killer at 


large—a chance to win 


fame by exposing him! 
Why did the star 
reporter protect the 
slayer? Why didn’t he 
turn him over to the 
police? ‘°“X Marks The 
Spot’’ is sensational— 
different—compelling. 


Directed by Erle C. Kenton 
Produced by Sam Bischoff 


“KEEP YOUR EYES ON 
TIFFANY PICTURES” 


PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
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ARGARET: Ramon Novarro’s real 
M name is Sameniegos. He did not 

change it to Novarro until after he 
had made “The Prisoner of Zenda.” After 
the sensational success of that picture it 
was certain that he would become a star 
and Sameniegos is rather hard on the An- 
glo-Saxon tongue not to mention M-G-M’s 
electric light bill. Ramon’s mother and fa- 
ther live with him, and he also has five 
brothers and a sister to gather round his 
festive board every evening. Besides them 
he has four sisters who live away from home 
—two are nuns in a convent in Madrid. 
Quite a family, eh what? It’s a good thing 
they don’t have to live in a New York 
apartment with Murphy beds and a 
kitchenette. 

Ramon never owned an automobile until 
two years ago, and he can’t drive the one 
he now has. He has a weakness for stop- 
ping at roadside “barbecue” stands for a 
sandwich and a bottle of soda pop when 
he is out driving. Ramon sings in the choir 
at St. Vincent’s Church in Los Angeles and 
never misses a Sunday when he is at home. 
He is truly one of the most lovable person- 
alities of the screen. How did you like him 
in “Mata Hari’? 


iD JANE: Harpo Marx really can 
talk and does—but not on the stage or 
screen. He is a screamingly funny come- 
dian, isn’t he? Sue Carol and Nick Stuart 
are still married—that must have been a 
real love match for it has lasted a long time. 
Gary Cooper and Lupe Velez “‘no like” now. 
They both sailed in November for Europe 
—but on different boats. However, they 
might run into each other some day on the 
Rue de la Paix and go into a clinch. Heigh 
ho—with these temperamental people one 
never knows, 


OSEPH: And you read SILveR SCREEN 

way over in Malta! Malta is one of the 
islands in the Mediterranean, isn’t it? Gee, 
Joseph, I wish you’d send us some of that 
Mediterranean sunshine for it is cold and 
slushy here now and I’m sick of galoshes 
and slickers. You sound like a regular movie 
fan so Ill try to help you out with your 
questions. Your favorite, Thelma Todd, is 
now touring the Americas in “Monkey Busi- 
ness” with the Four Marx Brothers. Has 
it come to Malta yet? It’s a swell picture 
and I don’t want you to miss it. 

A “stand-in” is a person who acts as sub- 
stitute for a star. It takes hours some times 
before the cameras are focused correctly 
and the “stand-in” takes the place of the 
star until everything is ready to start 
“shooting.” It’s a tiresome experience. Of 
course the “stand-in’’ has to be about the 
same size, height, weight, and even look 
like the star. Nancy Carroll’s sister Terry 
acted as Tallulah Bankhead’s “stand-in” all 
last winter. 

A “prop” is any accessory supplied on a 
set by a property man. This word has wide 
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—e By 
GH Sauy Forte “R 


THE chatterer of Hollywood, Sally Forth, 

will be glad to answer your questions 
about movies or stars or both. The fewer 
your questions and the shorter the answers 
required, the quicker she can answer you. 
But she’s scolded: if she answers questions 
about religion and she can’t give home 
addresses or advise anyone how to break 
into the movies. Write Sally at SILVER 
SCREEN, 45 West 45th Street, New York 
City, giving your full name and address. 
For personal replies enclose a stamped ad- 

dressed envelope. 


meaning in pictures and covers everything 
from a bowl of goldfish to a herd of ele- 
phants. When a star is “borrowed” by an- 
other company the company who has the 
star under contract continues to pay her— 
and the borrowing company has to pay the 
original company. However, there are ex- 
ceptions to this general rule. 


ILL: Gloria Swanson’s new husband is 

Michael Farmer, known as the “playboy 
of the western world.” He’s Irish and 
wealthy and young. Mike is Gloria’s fourth 
husband. She hasn’t caught up with Peggy 
Joyce yet but give the girl time. 


OIS H.:. Bernice Claire is in vaudeville 
now. She may return to the screen 
later, Evelyn Laye’s first and last picture 


was “One Heavenly Night.” Evelyn prefers 
her own native England to America and is 
at present appearing in a musical operetta 
in London. She has a glorious voice and 
an idealistic beauty that the screen really 
did not do justice to. 

Claudette Colbert’s next picture is “Her 
Confession” in which she is supported by 
William (Stage) Boyd and Lilyan Tashman. 
Chevalier is now on the Coast working on 
“One Hour With You.” Connie Bennett’s 
next picture is “The Lady With a Past.” 
All of these titles may be changed before 


Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. Is 
he telephoning to Joan, or 
is he? 


Ra, 
~ 
they reach your local theatre—but I refuse 
to take the blame for that. Production on 
Connie’s picture was held up on account of 
the tragic death of Robert Williams who 
was supposed to play opposite her. Ben 

Lyon has been given the Williams’ réle. 


EDHEAD: David Manners. was born 
Rauff Aklom in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
on April goth, 1905. His mother is a Man- 
ners—being related to the Duke of Rutland 
and Lady Diana Cooper, so he adopted the 
name for his professional career. He is six 
feet tall, weighs 175 pounds, and has brown 
hair and hazel eyes. He likes to watch foot- 
ball games, ice hockey and wild west rodeo 
shows, and his favorite indoor games are 
pinochle and rummy. His especial dislikes 
are cup custards and women with red finger 
nails. (Ah Ha! Look out for those finger 
nails, Redhead.) He married several years 
ago a girl named Susanne Bushell—but he’s 
divorced now and one of Hollywood’s most 
eligible bachelors. 


EGGY: I’m glad you share my enthu- 

siasm for Jean Harlow, Peggy, and I 
can assure you that she is just as gorgeous 
off the screen as she is on. Jean is going on 
a personal appearance tour in January and 
maybe she will come to one of the theatres 
in your city and you'll have a chance to see 
her “in the flesh.” You won’t be disap- 
pointed. She has the loveliest violet eyes 
and her sensational platinum hair is really 
quite beautiful and not at all exotic. Jean 
was born in Kansas City and her real name 
was Harlean Carpenter. The kids in the 
neighborhood called her a “tow head’—and 
now those same kids (in long pants and 
long dresses) call her “platinum blonde” 
which all goes to prove that life is just a 
bowl of cherries. She married a Chicago 
lad and divorced him. She lives in Los 
Angeles. with her mother who is almost as 
beautiful as Jean. 


ONNECTICUT MISS: No, it wasn’t 

Sally O'Neil who played in “The Patent 
Leather Kid’—but you are warm anyway. 
It was Sally’s sister Molly O'Day, Molly is 
going places now with James Dunn and 
they are giving each other those tender 
glances. Nice kids, both of them. Since 
Lowell Sherman gives you such thrills and 
quivers I feel I must warn you that you are 
in for a real case of delirium tremens when 
you see “The Greeks Had a Word for It.” 
Lowell has an important part in that pic- 
ture and is quite—er—glamorous. Old 
Dame Rumor has it that Lowell and _ his 
wife, Helene Costello, have come to the 
parting of the ways. 


IOLET: Jackie Cooper’s mother and 
father were divorced right after Jackie 
was born. Mrs. Cooper gave piano lessons 
to the neighborhood children to make 
enough money to support Jackie. But 


Jackie does all the supporting now, you bet! 


SUUENV, 5 RUS) G REELELN; 
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without the Sliphtest diet 
writes Miss Jean Healy ; 


Perfolastic Company 299 Park Avenue 
41 East 42nd Street New York City 
New York City 


Gentlemen: 
I am enthusiastic about the wonderful results of my 
Perfolastic girdle. 


It seems almost impossible that since last May, when I 
first started wearing the corset, my hips have been reduced 
nine inches. I think this is perfectly marvelous. At least 
twenty of my friends are now wearing the Perfolastic girdle. 


This reduction was made without the slightest diet, and I 
really want you to know how pleased I am that at last I have 
found the Perfolastic reducing girdle. 


Very truly yours, f Sac. 


“Massages like magic”... writes Miss Carroll... “The 
fat seems to have melted away”... writes Mrs. McSorley 
—so many of our customers are delighted with the won- 
derful results obtained with the PERFORATED RUBBER 
REDUCING GIRDLE that we want you to try it for 10 days! 


Money-Back Guarantee 


REDUCE your WAIST and HIPS 
3 INCHES in 10 DAYS 


or your money refunded 


The girdle is not infallible, but it has reduced so many thou- 
sands of women we do not hesitate to make this unusual offer. 


Reclaim your lost figure—have the fashionable slim waist and 
tapering hips... and be comfortable too... for unlike most rub- 
ber girdles, the PERFOLASTIC gives with every movement. 


Worn next to the skin with perfect safety, the tiny perfora- 
tions permit the skin to breathe as its gentle massage-like action 
reduces flabby, disfiguring fat with every move you make. 


Stand before the mirror—the first time you wear your girdle 
you appear inches slimmer! You will be amazed at the improve- 
ment in your appearance—and surprisingly soon the fat will 
begin to disappear. 


| i ale | 

Coupon Brings 5 = 

Bade teenies :PERFOLASTIC, Inc.: 

« Dept. 442, 41 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. # 

and Sample of . " 

PERFOLASTIC RUBBER = = Without obligation on my part please send me iz 

y ® FREE BOOKLET describing and illustrating the = 

' : = new Perfolastic Reducing Girdle; also sample of 8 
e « Perfolastic and particulars of your 10-day Trial offer. = 
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A Movir-Fans Crossworb Puzzie 


By Priscilla Bryant 


Lost on the square 


Is he upright? 


ACROSS 


What Ben Lyon is now 

She is wearing an Alaskan Seal 
coat this winter 

Belonging to us 

He eloped with Lola Lane 

An exclamation 

Married to June Collyer 

Power or liberty of passing back 
She once posed for Listerine ads 
To deride or scoff 

A sweetheart chosen on St. 
entine’s day 

An honorary title of the descend- 
ants of Mohammed 

A sign written on a prescription, 
denoting equal quantities 

He’s a sensation in pictures 
Kingdom in S. Europe 

Roman numerals 

She made a hit in “An American 
Tragedy” (initials) 

To pass from liquid to gaseous 
state 

A bishop’s or pope’s office 

An artifice 

East India (abbr.) 

Wandered from the right way 
Dropsy 

Girls who make their first appear- 
ance in society 

He calls his fifth, 
“Five Star Final” 
Ireland 

To grow old 

Her big chance was in ‘‘The Goose 
Woman” 

An actor in Westerns 

The coat of the seed of wheat, 
rye, etc. 

She is the daughter of Clayton 
Heermance of New York 
Enthusiasm 

To cook with a simmering heat 
The spike of Indian corn 

Passed from one place 
Any one of several 
Rome 


Val- 


and youngest, 


popes of 


(The answer to last month’s puzzle is on page 73. 
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Present indicative plural of the 
substantive verb 

Degree conferred on graduates of 
some colleges 

A period of youth 

A Canadian physician, educator 
and author 

Her next picture is “A Lady With 
A Past” (initials) 

The ethereal fluid supposed to flow 
in the veins of gods 
Contraction of word 
“and so forth” 

A member of an Indian tribe of 
the Shoshone stock 

Term used in the movies for ex- 
tras used in mob scenes, etc. 
Points of the compass 

A sea eagle 

Used to form adjectives 

Prefix meaning “‘stupid or silly” 
A star who is called “Dick” (ini- 
tials) 

A Fox star who writes for the 
New York Times 

He and his wife entertain much in 
their beautiful home 
State of being 

A Jewish dry measure 
Claudette’s name in 
man” 

The erring husband of Mary 
Astor in “Smart Woman” 

He is the head of Hollywood’s 
Unemployment Relief Fund (ini- 
tials) 

Junior Coghlan took this part in 
“Penrod and Sam” 

A machine on which the picture 
films are wound 

A bean that is a favorite of Will 
Rogers 

He appeared opposite Constance 
Bennett in “Bought” 

Palm leaves prepared for being 
written upon 

A very large bird of Australia 
Nickname for Oliver Hardy 


meaning 


“His Wo- 


39 


She is a great believer in fortune- 
tellers 

A negative connective 

She appears with Joe E. Brown in 
“Local Boy Makes Good” 
Adverb meaning “thus far” 
Independent self 

Where John and Dolores Barry- 
more spend much of their time 
George Webb is one 

She has recently married her 
handsome physician 


DOWN 
A fabled wing horse 


Songs or airs 

Piece of metal on which is cut a 
device to be stamped 

Forward, without interruption 
Moldings consisting of convex and 
concave sides 

A vessel of various forms 

To fasten again 

Her mother is a Countess (initials) 
Very small 

Her last name is Borden 

She pilots her own Bellanca 

A start who became much attached 
to Jackie Cooper (initials) 

Furious 

A measure of length, chiefly for 
cloth 

To have a seat 

A trap 

reoneraction of first person singu- 
ar, present indicative of “to be” 
woe holding flowers (plural) 
To evade 

Official or appropriate dress 

A river in N. W. Belgium 

She makes a fine team with Jackie 
Searle 

Ceases 

Sends forth 

First name of director of “Sin of 
Madelon Claudet”’ 


Her real name is Pomares 


106 


Down but not out 


He is busy writing musical scores 
now 

A wampas baby star of 1931 

A sufhx signifying “to do or 


Basket or trap for catching eels 
A carbohydrate contained in 
gum arabic 
She was good in “Consolation 
Marriage” 
To lift up 
A mother in 
Children ?” 
Short for Beatrice 
The clown prince of the talkies 

oi 
Membrane which unites the toes 
of many water fowls 


Star in “The Man Who Played 
God” 
He has adopted a 2% year old 


chil 
Theosophist (abbr.) 
The remains of a desolate house, 
city, etc. 
Company (abbr.) 
The objective case of we 
The four divisions of the year 
Not far distant 
She has a most fascinating south- 
ern drawl 
An abbess or spiritual mother 
She is a bride of Gloria Swanson’s 
third ex-husband 
To harvest the ramie-plant 
The King of Spain gave her her 
name 
A place in France 
Swerved 
A new name for Thelma Todd 
An island and its capital 
Her husband left for the Chinese 
War front 
An uncle (Scot.) 
Part of the name of Ile de France 
To depress the value of stocks 

e played in ‘‘Street Scene”’ (ini- 
Gale) 
What Clara Bow is said to have 
had 


“Are These Our 


The answer to this month’s puzzle will appear next month.) 
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Silver Screen’s 
Movietown Topics 


HERE were many 
clashes of tempera- 
ment during the 
making of “Mata Hari” at 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer stu- 
dio. Ramon Novarro and 
the glorious Greta just 
about finished the picture, 
it is said. It all happened 
when Ramon refused to 
play the love scenes as 
written and kiss the divine 
Garbo, insiders say. <A 
truce was effected and the 
picture eventually com- 
pleted.) George Fitz 
maurice, the director, 1s 
breathing without effort 
again, likewise the studio 
officials. 
—1@1—n 
EBE DANIELS had a 
man arrested in San 
Francisco when he at- 
tempted to force his way 
into her bedroom at a 
hotel where she was stop- 
ping. Police arrested_ the 
intruder and asked him 
what his motive was. “Can 
enclpe it ie eran! crazy 
about her?” he asked. He 
probably will get sixty 
days in the bastille. 


i——1 @ 1— 


le may be nothing 
to it, but Gloria Swan- 
son has been busy along 
the Wilshire and Hollywood Boulevards purchasing 
baby clothes. 


—1@i——n 
RTHUR LOEW, son of the founder of Loew’s 
theatre circuit, and Adrienne Ames are feeling 
“that way.” When you see one you see the other in 
Hollywood. This may come as a surprise to his New 
York friends. 
—1Or—a 


ARLENE DIETRICH’S little daughter takes a 
daily plunge in the ocean at Santa Monica, regard- 
less of weather. 


— 


"7T ‘HEY say Connie Bennett is getting annoyed about 


the publicity given her supposed $30,000 a weck 
salary. Few know how this large salary hokum gained 
momentum and so we will tell you. Jack Warner en- 
gaged Connie for two pictures to be made over a period 
of a year. He agreed to pay her $180,000 for the two 
productions to be made whenever he wanted them 


fa?) BER AR Y) 193.2 


Though I sent all the love in Saint Valentine’s store 
I'd still keep on wishing to send Dickie Moore 


made, and Connie signed. 
A smart publicity man fig- 
ured that this would be 
$30,000 a week for Connie 
since each picture would 
be made in three weeks 
and six times thirty-thou- 
sand is $180,000. So now 
you know. 


——1 un 


EANETTE MacDON- 

ALD’S family spent the 
holidays in Hollywood 
with her. Her mother and 
aunt have foresaken the 
Eastern domicile for the 
movie city. 


—1@i—n 


ILY DAMITA has a new 

flame in Sidney Smith, 

the artist. It looks serious 
too. 


en Oe 


RANK FAY’S home 

burned down at Malibu 
recently and when the fire- 
men and Barbara Stanwyck 
(his wife) walked amongst 
the burned embers they 
found a framed photograph 
of Frank autographed to 
Barbara, unmarred by the 
flames, and the only thing 
saved. That’s a believe it 
or not for Mr. Ripley. 


OME one started the ugly rumor that King Vidor, 

director, and his pretty wife Eleanor Boardman 
were at the parting of the ways. Nothing could be 
more from the truth. They are a devoted pair and 
nasty whispering campaigns only go towards making 
some heart sick. But, Hollywood is said to have no 
heart. 

—1Or—on 

Ree DUNNE has a good looking chauffeur at 

Radio studios. She thought the boy looked like a 
good screen bet, so asked studio officials to give him a 
test. Imagine her surprise when the chap refused to 
make it and further said he didn’t want to be an actor. 
But it happened. 

ETTA GOUDAL won her back salary suit amount- 

ing to $34,531.23 from Cecil B. DeMille. Without 
a doubt Jetta ate turkey for Christmas. 

[More Movielown Topics on page 48] 
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IFE in Hollywood is a per- 
ennial movie plot! 

The most important 
things happen unexpectedly, 
and usually the rainbow ap- 
pears right over the clouds of 
acute despondency. 

A dramatic uncertainty is 
Hollywood’s keynote. Swiftly 
moving days string comma-hap- 
penings into exclamation-point-events, 
interspersed here and there with the 
question marks of those who still wait. 
A Gaynor or an Ayres is discovered, 
shoots into the electric spray overnight; 
hope springs eternal. 

So much is dependent upon chance. 
Opportunity, a réle tailored to one’s 
capabilities, an auspicious production, 
public approval, all are fortune’s whims. 
Glamorous things on the right and on 
the left of one carry others skyrocketing 
upward; where will that welcome light- 
ning strike next? 

Every meeting carries possibilities be- 
neath its casual greeting; each glance is 
inquisitive. 

Spectacular success often has hinged 
upon some minor event, chance meetings 
have placed the uncertain feet of the 
ambitious upon the escalator to great- 
ness. 

Lilyan Tashman told me when she 
was free-lancing that, while she did not 
deliberately use social life as a means 
of promoting her career, directors were 
made aware of her personality by seeing 
her at parties and premieres. 

The top-notchers can withdraw 
somewhat from the social splurge, 
but it is disastrous for a new- 
comer to be too exclusive. Her 
arresting beauty must have oppor- 
tunity to awaken the influential 
powers into a realization of her 
possibilities. Frequently, this oc- 
curs in a blinding flash—and a 
new career goes marching on to 
glory. 

A misunderstood word over the 
telephone saved a friend’s life and 
kept Ivan Lebedeff from giving 
up his motion picture career. 
One evening, when it seemed that 
he had been following an illusory 
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The day that Jackie Coop- 
er’s mother saw some little 
boys rehearsing spelled op- 


portunity for Jackie. She 

thought he could act well 

enough to get by—Was 
she right? 


HoLLywoopb? 


will-o’-the-wisp, he was packing, his plan 
being to go to Washington and attempt 
to attach himself to the diplomatic ser- 
vice. The bell rang. Answering dis- 
piritedly, he heard a Russian comrade 
who had been doing extra work bid him 
a melancholy “Goodbye.” A moment 
later it dawned on him that the man 
could not have known of his in- 
tended departure. What could 
that farewell mean? 

Rushing to the other’s room, he 
arrived just in time to prevent the 
man from committing suicide. In 
talking to his friend—spurring his 
courage to carry on—he inadver- 
tently bolstered his own spirits. 
He, too, was quitting? Aha, was 
he? Not by a something-or-other! 
He returned to his apartment, un- 
packed his trunks, and set his 
teeth for another try, in a short 
while winning a Radio contract. 

George Bancroft also was leay- 
ing Hollywood for good, the arid 
possibilities of pictures having 
convinced him that he was a fail- 
ure. Running into a friend, he ac- 
companied the man to the James 
Cruze offices, where the other was 
to pick up a letter. Cruze, then 
casting ““IThe Pony Express,” was 
struck by Bancroft’s husky ap- 
pearance, interviewed him, took a 
test next day—and the reserva- 
tions for the train East were can- 
celled. 

A lonely kid who was getting 
fed up with playing a banjo in 
an orchestra drifted into a hotel 
at the tea hour. There was an 
antidote to his blues at the table 
across the room —a_ beautiful 
blonde. He asked her to dance; 
she accepted. And he didn’t know 
until later that she was Lily Da- 
mita! A studio executive saw 
him, liked his easy grace and the 
character in his young face. But 
what if Lew Ayres had chosen to 
drown his sorrow that day at a 
soda-fountain instead? 

Suppose Richard Dix had read 
another of the stack of novels on 
his table instead of “Cimarron” 
that evening when, discouraged at 
the slumps into which his lagging 
career had drifted, he reached 
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Few Players 
Laugh at Luck. 
There Have 
Been I 00 Many 
Careers ‘TI hat 
Started Just 
By Chance 


Here is Clark Gable— 
without a contract 
—playing a cowboy 
heavy in “The Painted 
Desert” with J. Farrell 
MacDonald and Helen 
Twelvetrees. The right 
man saw him—Was it 


luck? 


George Bancroft was 
leaving Hollywood, a 
failure, when the eye 


selves. And curiosity brought Anna May 
Wong into the movies. She was an interested 
spectator on a location set where her cousin 
was working when Mickey Neilan spied her, 
studied her and suggested a test. 

Feeling as bleak and unnecessary as a wall- 
flower at a party, Helen Twelvetrees finished 
her first year in pictures in debt, unhappy 
because of marital difficulties, and considered 
herself “through” when her Fox option wasn’t 
taken up. 

For want of something better to do, she 
went with a chum to keep an appointment at 
Pathé, “just for the ride.” The casting direc- 
tor strolled through the outer office where she 
was waiting, captivated by the appeal of the 
frail, wistful girl with the hint of disillusion 


upon him. 


idly for a book to divert his mind? Instantly enthused 
over Yancey Cravat, he telephoned William Le Baron, 
a Radio executive, at midnight, and sent the book over 
to him. Result: the re-establishment of Dix as a box- 
office sensation. 

He admits that his theatrical career was started by 
luck—really, by a ridiculous situation. He was in love 
with his dentist’s daughter. ‘The young lady, fired with 
ambition, joined an amateur club. 

“To keep in her good graces, I trailed along,” he 
says. “I began to study what I thought was a sissy pro- 
fession just so that I could talk intelligently about her 
prime passion, and finally landed a small part.” 

The girl faded into the past, but he had found his 
life’s work. 

Claudette Colbert, June Collyer and several other 
girls owe their discovery to visits with friends to studios, 
when they had no thought of applying for work them- 
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of James Cruze fell 
Fate can- 
celled the reservation 


in her eyes; her face had that “tired of wishes, 
empty of dreams” look, defiance had been 
drained out of it. He visualized her as a 
heroine whom he had experienced difficulty 
in casting. I don’t know what became of the 
friend, but we all know what happened to Helen. 
Accident is responsible for the selection of Marjorie 
Peterson for a lead in “The Second Shot,” her first 
really important réle in the speaking films. A contract 
had brought her only insignificant things to do, though 
she had attained a position meriting respect in the New 
York theatre. She was arranging to return East, dis- 
gusted with the talkies, when a friend asked her to 
luncheon at the Embassy Club. Ralph Murphy, an 
RKO-Pathé director, saw her, met her, and questioned 
her along lines that suddenly changed her mood into 
buoyancy. ‘There, presented without preliminaries, 
was the chance that even a contract had denied her. 
Ona Munson says, laughingly, that her ‘‘accidental 
career” started when Gus Edwards visited a dancing 
school and picked her out of the class, encouraging her 
to go on the stage. Her big opportunities always have 
dropped into her lap thus [Continued on page 66] 
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Garbo slowly transforms herself, 
thought by thought, into the réle she 
is to portray 


HERE are writers who turn out their most color- 

ful copy working under terrific pressure, in the 

midst of a bedlam of sounds, whether it be the 
city room of a great newspaper, at the ringside, or high 
up in the press-box at a big football game. Other 
authors seek solitude, writing in the dead of night, with 
no sound to disturb them. ‘There are many ways to 
“court the muse,” as old time editors used to say. 
Didn't the story get about that Amy Lowell penned her 
best and most fragilely beautiful verse while she puffed 
at a big, black cigar? 

But the public pays little attention to the moods of 
writers, or conditions under which they work best. 
Writers are only interesting from the standpoint of 
what they write. 


Actors in Hollywood do not get off as easily. The 
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public is interested in their personality as well as their 
ability. Actors are moody, too, and even more suscep- 
tible to certain influences, but their moods are termed 
“temperament.” Unfortunately, that word has come to 
mean “bad tempered.” ‘Too many players have used 
it in the past as an excuse to indulge a very sour dis- 
position. 

Within the walls of the studios, however, these moods 
are recognized and given consideration whenever pos- 
sible by producers and directors. If a player works 
better under one condition than another it is good 
business to give him his way. Oh, within reason, of 
course. If the best emoting of an actress is accom- 
plished only after she has had a terrific argument with 
her director, then that individual tries to be patient 
about it. He knows she doesn’t really mean it. If an 
actor works best with a few crumbs of praise being 
tossed his way occasionally, the director accommodates 
there, also. 

The working moods of players are as varied as the 
performances they give. And, moreover, these same 
working moods are a recognized factor in the making 
of pictures at every Hollywood studio. 

There’s no better way to begin a story than looking 
in on the Greta Garbo set. Before a picture starts 
Garbo demands twenty-four hours by herself. Then 
she locks herself in her house. She scarcely eats or 
sleeps. She spends those hours getting into the mood 
of the character she is to portray. She is on the set at 
nine, and she stops at five in the afternoon. Nothing 
on this earth could keep Garbo at the studio any 
longer. 

She cannot do her best work with constant and re- 
peated rehearsing. She walks through a scene once. 
The first “take” by the camera is almost always her 
best. She is listless and disinterested when the scene is 
shot time and again. Any stranger on the set distracts 
her. Usually her director, and her crew, have been 
with her for years. 

Something of a puzzling problem came up in the 
filming of ‘““Mata Hari.” Ramon Novarro, her co-star, 
does his best work after numerous rehearsals. He be- 
comes better and better as he goes over a scene. How- 
ever, a compromise was reached between the stars. 
Garbo consented to rehearsing a bit more than usual, 
and Ramon agreed to do with much less. 

Clara Bow is another girl who cannot rehearse. She 
throws herself immediately into the rdle, but the spon- 
taneity is gone when she must repeat her scenes several 
times. Clara never does her best work in the morning. 
As a matter of fact the lively Brooklyn red-head doesn’t 
begin to feel her best until late afternoon. Directors 
have found from experience that she works most suc- 
cessfully late at night. 

Neither Lew Ayres nor his directors make a secret 
of the fact that he must have a certain amount of 
encouragement to give his finest performances. 

Russell Mack, who directed Lew in “The Spirit of 
Notre Dame,” says this youngster is without conceit. 
He depends on the director to make up this deficit 
through praise, understanding and confidence in him. 
Lew is extremely sensitive, and he must feel that the 
man behind the megaphone is his friend. Then he 
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Some Stars Can 
Start Emoting 
When the Whistle 
Blows, and Some 


Cannot Work Un- 
less Everything Is 


Charlie Farrell and Janet Gaynor are alike 
deeply affected by their environment 


comes out of his shell and responds to whatever char- 
acterization is required of him. He cannot stand harsh 
criticism. 

Few actresses in Hollywood live so completely in the 
realm of “theatre” as Pola Negri. Pola is the actress 
to her fingertips. The glamorous European star even 
convinces herself in her moods. She does magnificent 
work after a quarrel, or any disagreement with her 
director or cast.. There were plenty of arguments be- 
tween Pola and Paul Stein, her director on “The 
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Director Fitzmaurice talks 
quietly, visualizing the 
scene, and Constance Ben- 
nett listens. Her eyes get 
dreamy and her ‘very soul 
slips into the character. 
Connie does her stuff 


Woman Commands.” After one of 
these tiffs Pola would go into her 
scene with eyes flashing—and do 
ereat work. Away from the studio 
Pola and Stein are the best of friends 
and have been for years. Neither 
takes the disagreements seriously. 

One very amusing incident oc- 
curred during the making of “The 
Woman Commands.” Pola and Stein 
were deep in an argument, and some 
rather fiery words were being ex- 
changed. A sound technician on 
the set took a recording of it. All 
unknown to the two sparring part- 
ners the recording was taken to the 
studio musical director. <A special, 
and very stormy score was written for it. Then one 
night when the day’s rushes were being shown, that 
recording was turned on. Pola and Stein laughed 
harder than anybody. 

Health means a great deal to the performances of 
Ruth Chatterton. She suffers from low blood pressure 
and frequently has sleepless nights. Under those con- 
ditions her work suffers to some extent. While she was 
at Paramount every effort was made to protect her from 
small worries and needless |Continued on page 8o| 
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Of course there is always a 
boy along—it is her brother, 
Edward 


ARIAN MARSH doesn’t 

want to “Surrender, Dear.” 

In Springtime, or other 

times, this young lady’s fancy turns 

to thoughts of fame and success and a 
career. 

Love, she thinks, would change all 
that and she doesn’t want it changed 
just yet. 

Love, according to Marian, is so 
important that when it does come to 
her she intends to put it before all 
else. She will let it interfere with 
everything, if necessary, in order to 
keep it intact. But she is hoping 
fervently that all the predictions of 
last summer which point to her mar- 
riage within the year, will fail to 
materialize. ‘There is time for love 
a little later. Just now she is very 
busy and very happy with her work. 

“I think happiness is the most im- 
portant thing in life,” Marian con- 
fesses. “And I think that real happi- 
ness means love and marriage. Every 
girl dreams of romance and marriage 
and I am just like the others. 

“If I thought that a career as a 
motion picture actress meant that I 
could never have love or marriage 
or a family, I would give it up. That 
was why the idea that I would be 
married within the year startled me 
so. 

“I don’t want to fall in love. I 
don’t want to be married until I am 
older. If that is what you mean by 
asking me if I am afraid of love the 
answer is, ‘Yes, I am.’ ” 
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There is a superstition in 

Hollywood—they laugh at 

it on the sets but it is re- 

membered in the drawing 
rooms: 


‘A maid who wears a 
wedding gown 
Soon will wed and 
settle down.” 


Will Marian fall in love in 
spite of her firm resolve? 


Afraid of 


LOVE 


Marian Marsh Wants 
Romance To Leave Her Alone 


By 
Carlisle Jones 


And she says it as if she means it. 
Although there is no known young 
man in the case, Marian Marsh is 
giving a great deal of thought to the 
matter of love and marriage. 

Vice-President Curtis is one of the 
prognosticators who put the Indian 
sign of an early marriage on Marian. 
But he was not the first. 

When the young actress found that 
she was to visit New York and Wash- 
ington as the guest of the Warner 
Studios, she went to a fortune teller 
for the first time. She wanted to 
know about the safety and success of 
the trip; whether there would be any 
accidents or failures on her part to 
live up to expectations. 

But the only “bad news,” accord- 
ing to Marian, which the fortune 
teller gave her was the unwelcome 
information that she would be mar- 
ried within the year. There is the 
possibility, of course, that the sooth- 
sayer may have thought that such a 
prediction was just what an attrac- 
tive young girl would like to hear, 
and so made it. But it was just what 
Marian Marsh did not want to hear, 
and she started off on the eastern trip 
with her mother determined to prove 
that the fortune teller had been 
wrong. 

In the rush of events which fol- 
lowed in New York, the girl forgot 
the prediction of marriage in a round 
of work and gayety. In due time the 
party arrived in Washington and the 
little actress was received by Presi- 
dent Hoover and Vice-President Cur- 
tis. 

In the office of the latter is a valu- 
able collection of Indian relics. The 
Vice-President, himself a descendant 
of a proud [Continued on page 69] 
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Little Jackie Cooper with Wallace Beery in a scene from the story of a broken down fighter 


ol be Champ” 
Learned His Lesson 


Wallace Beery F ought 
His Way To His 


Great Success 


ALLACE BEERY, bare- 


fighter’s réle in “The 

Champ,” looked meditatively at a 
scar on his arm, as he awaited his 
scene in a big sound stage at the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios. 

“Got it in the circus,” he ex- 
plained, “when I was an elephant tamer. One of the 
leopards used to come to the bars of its cage to be petted 
—but one day it clawed, and took out a slice of my hide. 
Whenever I look at it I remember my lesson—never 
trust a cat. 

“Scars are a good thing for a fellow, that way. They 
keep him from making the same mistake twice.” 

Beery ought to know. He carries a lot of scars beside 
that one on his forearm—scars hidden, however, hidden 
deep in his soul. 

There’s the scar he got when he decided to be a big 
producer and take a movie company to Japan. ‘The 
war broke out, the movie troupe went broke—and that 


armed in his prize- ~~ | | 
Hi 
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To fail and fail, and still 
go on—that’s Beery 


By 
Clarence 


leocan 


scar taught Beery to leave produc- 
ing to producers, and sit tight and 
be the best actor he knew how. 

There’s the scar he got when a 
friend of his coaxed him into put- 
ting all his savings into a Holly- 
wood building and loan company. 
Later the friend embezzled the loan 
company’s funds, and went to prison. That scar taught 
Wallace Beery that friendship and business mix about 
as well as oil and water. 

There’s the scar he got when he and Raymond Hatton 
scored a great success as a comedy team. 

“We went so big,” he related, “that it appeared we 
could take any kind of a story, fill it with gags, and 
clean up with it. But after we'd tried two or three 
cheap quickies we were flops. Well—we learned a lot 
about pictures from that. You have to give the public 
the best you’ve got—and be darned thankful if the public 
decides that even that is good enough.” 

Beery’s success today, when [Continued on page 76] 
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HE won her spurs in 

England but we seem 

to want to give her the 
boot. 

Tallulah Bankhead is up 
against the toughest break 
in pictures. London put the 
stamp of approval upon her 
and we cancelled the stamp. 
We've put her “on the spot.” 
And isn’t it ridiculous? ‘This 
girl who was the glorious 
toast of Mayfair, whose name 
blazed large along the Strand 
in glittering electric bulbs. 
This girl whose bons mots 
were repeated from the sun- 
ny shores of the Riviera to 
the fog-ridden moors of Der- 
beyshire (and you must come 
up for the grouse-driving 
next year). This girl who 
made Tallulah a House-of- 
Lords’ word. 

Is it possible that a mis- 


guided casting director and a dazed scenario writer 
can drag the glorious Bankhead through the dust of 
Astoria? It’s an old sport of the Caesars, this dragging 
the captives from Britain through the dust of Rome— 
but Roman dust was never as dusty as Astoria dust. 
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It Requires All of 


tion Run Away 


Bankhead is the \ 
one modern star 
with a personality, 
colorful, talked 
about, like the 
great Langtry, 
Patti and Farrar 


tragedy. 


littlers. 


countrymen. 


The London drawing room of Miss Bankhead 

had walls parchment toned to palest peach pink. 

An ancient Chinese figure stood solemnly upon 
an old French lacquer writing desk 


Now is that nice? 


Tallulah 
Bankhead’s Celebrated Poise to 
Watch Unmoved While the 
Golden Sands of Her Reputa- 


ED Elizabeth VWVilsem 


In all dramatic history there has 
never been anything that equals this 
The greatest actress of the 
artistic capital of the English speak- 
ing world belittled by unknown be- 
The famous leader of a 
dozen great theatrical successes de- 
meaned and made small by her own 


Greta Garbo, Emil Jannings, Pola 


Negri, Maurice 
Chevalier, Mar- 
lene Dietrich, 
and many others, 
have crossed the 
sea to come to 
us and we have 
received each 
with open arms. 
Artists all—to 
each we have 
added cubits in 
stature. We have 
given them the 
best in every- 
thing—the best 
scenarios, the 
best directors, 
the best studios, 
the best light- 
Me, Ne. NESE 
coutouriers, the 
best advice. But 
our own Tallu- 
lah comes back 
to a country that 
should be proud 
of her only to 
find herself in 


the ghastly position of being a red-headed step-child. 


With real step-motherly devotion we have pitched 
a couple of worn out old melodramas at her that we 
found in a packing trunk up in the attic, and simply 
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Brrakin Pictures! 


Tallulah Falls, in Georgia, gave our Tallu- 
lah her name. About these falls the rain- 
bows always shimmer and about their 
namesake are bright bows of promise 


reeking with mothballs and Confederate currency. 
Nobody else wanted them so we'd just give them to 
Tallulah. And poor Tallulah whose forte is throwing 
acidulous epigrams across smart drawing rooms, and 
simply radiating vivacity and vitality, was forced to 
drag a torn soul through endless reels and reels of 
impossible banality—Tallulah who has never in her life 
done anything in slow tempo, except read Proust. Not 
even a Duse could bring a spark of intelligence to e “ : 
“Tarnished Lady” and “My Sin.” Not even a Bern- : 


hardt could bring life to those hackneyed melos. : — 
“Imagine anyone taking a film like ‘My Sin’ as a ve- y || 
hicle for an artiste of the Bankhead calibre,’ screamed 
the London Picturegoer Weekly. “Far better would it ~~ 
have been if Tallulah had stayed in London.” | i " 
And these sentiments are echoed all over London t —— _ 
from the Master of St. James to the lowly Luigi, barber * bs. 
to the celebrities of Piccadilly. “ 2. YBa. = : 
Make no mistake, Tallulah Bankhead’s success in 
London was a tremendous artistic conquest. And there Tallulah as “The Lady of the Camelias” at the 
for eight years she lived the [Continued on page 79| Garrick in London. One of her great successes 
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In the days when Clark 
Gable was nobody, he 
was kind and human, 
and now his good deeds 
come back to show to 
his millions of fans the 
kind of man he is 
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Dorothy Jor- 
dan and Clark 
Gable. How 
strange that so 
threatening a 
face could be 
so gentle 


When Clark Gable was 
“On the Road” a Little Ac- 


tress mm the Company Dis- 
covered the Charm that has 
now Captured Hollywood 


LARK GABLE -the sensation of the 

day! Where has he been all these 

years? Listen closely, girls, and you 
shall hear what he was doing before he was 
a big success, for I knew him when! When 
what?—you are wondering. Why, when he 
was the same nice kid, but the world didn’t 
know it. Producers didn’t know he was a 
sensational box office drawing card; direc- 
tors didn’t know he was a swell actor, and 
women didn’t know he was God’s gift! 

Let’s see—it was four years ago, in Holly- 
wood, our first (now memorable) meeting 
took place in a tea room next door to the 
Music Box Theatre where I was called to 
rehearse. Our hero sauntered in while I was 
sipping a cup of tea, and strictly against my 
better judgment exploring a mysterious 
French pastry. 

My impression was of a tall, broad-shoul- 
dered and attractive person, undoubtedly an 
actor, hatless, showing light brown hair, and 
in light tweed golf knickers (the uniform of 
Hollywood). But the most noticeable thing 
was his utter nonchalance and complete indif- 
ference and at the same time, dominating per- 
sonality—an unusual combination. He swung 
himself onto a stool next to me, and ordered 
cornflakes and milk. Igulped. The tea hour 
and cornflakes! What manner of man was 
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this? I wondered as I burrowed 
deeper into my pastry. Later it de- 
veloped he was the answer to a dieti- 
cian’s prayer, a follower in all the 
simple foods—fruits—vegetables—ce- 
reals and milk. Rarely ate anything 
rich, and while the rest of us would 
be complaining “Something I ate” 
he went right along supporting the 
pure food act. 

Well, I’m getting ahead of myself. 
Back to the tea shop, I was being so 
intrigued that I ordered a second 
pastry, thereby endangering my en- 
tire career, only to have him finish 
quickly, get up, appraise and dis- 
miss me and my pug nose with an 
aloof indifference, and saunter out. 

Back at the theatre again—there 
he was—evidently also called for a 
part in the show. Oooh! I thrilled. 
Maybe I'd have a love scene with 
him—or—or something. But Fate 
deemed otherwise. His large part, 
and my one line (my first), didn’t 
even meet. 

Anyway, in my childish way, I 
worshipped him from afar. One 
day he offered to take me home. He 
drove a long low topless sport car 
of questionable foreign make and 
vintage. I hopped in and started 
prattling. It was necessary to yell 
to be heard. I believe mufflers were 
an unknown quantity in its heydey. 

But being a wide-eyed moron, I 
asked him, “Do you live with your 
family?” And waited breathlessly. 
This would decide the marriage 
question. 

“Yep,” he answered, making a 
quick curve to the right and send- 
ing me to the far corner of the seat 
(the wrong corner, of course). “Any brothers or sisters,” 
I prattled on. 

“Nope. Just a wife and a dog.” Another quick turn 
and this time to avoid an oncoming car. Finis to 
Romance. 

Anyway, life must go on—the rehearsals continued— 
the play opened and Clark Gable and Nancy Carroll 
were acclaimed by the critics. And I continued saying 
my one line—until—and here I capitulated entirely. 

As understudy I was suddenly rushed into a part— 
due to the illness of an actress—after the performance 
had started. There hadn’t even been an understudy 
rehearsal. I was rushed onto the stage. Petrified. New 
set, new actors, every face was a mist. I stumbled out a 
few lines. Suddenly, a quiet voice at my side said. 
“Hello, kid. You’re Oke—up and at ’em.” This com- 
plete nonchalance and “It’s a cinch” attitude were a 
godsend. Later on he spent hours coaching me in the 
part. 

He was a strange combination really. 
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orothy 


Wide World 


At one time, sar- 
castic and gruff. At 
another time, kind 
and thoughtful. 
Again insulting, but 
always boyish. An 
overgrown kid really 
—laughing his way 
through things—liked both by men and women—hating 
anything pertaining to the highbrow—at the same time 
posing a great deal himself. Again, an attitude of com- 
plete indifference to the world or the people in it. “Then 
suddenly he would become vital and vehement if some- 
thing touched home. Always he lapsed into that mock- 
ing indifference toward everything. As though he 
thought for a minute, “Here’s something worth defend- 
ing,” and then suddenly decided it wasn’t. 

A demonstration of both gruffness and kindness oc- 
curred later when the company was en route to San 
Francisco on the Daylight Limited. [Con’t. on page 75] 


Mrs. Gable may well be proud 
and happy. She was formerly 
Mrs. M. Franklin Langham of 
New York City. They were 
married and a year later re- 
married. He is 30, she 41 
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Ghe Career of Fredric March | 


Greatness 


Comes Next 


& oe RR. Mroveake | 


Happy days at Great Neck with Mrs. 
March and the steeds. Fred has a home in 
Long Island and a future in Hollywood 


i HE thing that gripes me,” said Fredric March 
as he swung viciously at a tennis ball, “is the way 
actors come to the screen from the stage and then 

speak so patronizingly of pictures.” 

We had been enjoying a few sets of tennis on the 
court in back of Fred’s house. It was his wife’s Christ- 
mas present to him a couple of years ago—the court, not 
the house. (His wife, as you know, is Florence Eldridge, 
famous on the New York stage.) To one side of the 
court is a so-called “garden’’—a strip of greensward with 
a flower bed at either end and beach unbrellas in the 
middle under which one may watch players or rest be- 
tween sets. 

Fred had on a pair of soiled white flannel slacks, wool 
socks and a pair of sneakers. From the waist up there 
was nothing but Freddie. It’s an old California custom, 
conducive to sunburn and tan. 

He banged a ball against the side of a wall, where he 
was practicing strokes and threw down his racket. 

“What about the actors?” I reminded him. 

“In many cases,” he continued, “they score greater 
success in pictures than they could ever hope to attain 
on the stage. Yet these same actors who speak so con- 
descendingly of pictures are simply living for the day 
the studio says, ‘Well, we’re going to have you with us 
for another six months.’ 

“Why shouldn’t they? Pictures are just as dignified 
a profession as the stage. Look at me, for instance. On 
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the stage I was never any great shakes. I hope I would 
have been eventually, but the fact remains that at the 
time I was signed for films I had only played leads in 
touring companies for the Theatre Guild, in stock com- 

anies and in West Coast productions. I’d never had 
a lead in a New York show.” 

My heart has never been strong. Admissions such as 
these were too much. I toppled weakly and it took the 
best part of a bottle to revive me. A bottle of smelling 
salts, mean. But, after all, I can’t be blamed too much. 
Whoever heard of an actor from the stage admitting 
that he had been anything less than a major star in 
Gotham! 

But Freddie’s like that. He says what he thinks. But 
he says it in a quiet way without any fanfare of trumpets 
to herald his announcements. He offers his opinions 
merely as opinions—something with which other people 
may take issue—and not as an ultimatum to be handed 
down to posterity. 

“Have another look at me,” he invited. 

I strained my eyes and crinkled my nose. ‘The tennis 
court was far behind and we were, by this time, in 
Freddie’s dressing room where he was donning his make- 
up for the réle of Hyde in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 
It is heavily padded in order to accentuate the difference 
in appearance between the two characters and to em- 
phasize the fact that after the transformation he in- 
creased in stature. [Continued on page 66] 


CONSTANCE 
BENNETT 


ONNIE (Oh yes, we call mar- 
quises by their pet names) is 
just completing her new picture, 
“Lady With a Past." Ben Lyon has 
the part for which the late Robert 
Williams was cast. Lady with a 
Past and Marquise with a Future— 
that's Connie 


New °Poses of the 
SPicture “People 


HURRELL 


LAWRENCE TIBBETT 
HE way the "Cuban Love Song" should be sung according to Lawrence Tibbett, 


whose occasional pictures are looked forward to by an ever increasing num- 
ber of theatre-goers. Since the movie fans have heard Tibbett, Signor Gatti- 
Casazza of the Metropolitan Opera House probably finds business is picking up 


GARY COOPER 


ARY is off again to lands beyond the seas where there are neither ranchos nor 
bungalows. "His Woman" was completed in time for Gary to sail for Europe, 
thereby starting the great Gary-Lupe guessing contest—Will he meet her in Europe? 
The correct answer will entitle the gossip to a poke on the jaw if Gary has his way 


SHALLITT 


JIMMY DUNN 
and 
SALLY “EIEERS 


(Gia THE HILL" as a silent, to 
the surprise of the producers, 
turned out to be the most successful film 
ever made. As a talkie it serves to bring 
little Mae Marsh back and show the 
world one girl who was greater than the 
glamour of the movies, who has lived a 
fine womanly life, and who now returns 
for another helping of fame 


NANCY 
CARROLL 


“THE MAN | KILLED" is laid midst 

bucolic scenes and the stalwart yoke 
of oxen simply bring atmosphere into 
Nancy's picture. When Nancy (in the 
Editorial Sanctum of SILVER SCREEN) 
saw this picture, she explained about the 
dogs: The one on the right is a great 
Dane, and the one on the left is also a 
great Dane, but the depression got him 


DYAR 


PEGGY SHANNON 


N "TOUCHDOWN" with Richard Arlen, Peggy clinched her position at 

Paramount. She is a dependable little movie actress now and a pleasant 

pathway lies before her pretty feet. She rates the All-American team 
for football ingenues. Wait for "Second Chances" 


When a Star 
Has No More 
Contract Than 
A shark. On 
The Wing, 
She Makes 
“Ouickies” 


most successful Fox pictures. 

“Yes,” Maureen O’Sullivan 
says openly, “I was fired by Fox. 
The last few parts I was given 
there were pretty insignificant. 
I did a quickie and right after- 
wards got a lead with a big com- 
pany.” (She is the heroine of 
M-G-M’s “Tarzan.”) “Perhaps 
I wasn’t doing as well as I could 
at Fox. But I’m not ashamed 
of having to play in an inde- 
pendent production. When you 
get fired why not admit it and 
start climbing again? 
You never get any- 
where by sulkily with- 
holding the truth from 
yourself, kidding your- 
self that you are still 
on your pedestal.” 

This new attitude of 
frankness is spreading. 
Older stars like Mae 
Murray would never 
reconcile themselves to 
their fall from glory. 
In her own mind Mae 
is today as big a mag- 
net as she was a decade 
ago when she was in 
her prime. 

Sally O’Neil and 
Lois Wilson have ef- 
fected come-backs via 
the quickie route. Both 
had held long - term 
contracts with A-1 
studios. Then bad luck 
overtook them and they 
hung on by accepting 
roles in the rush _pic- 
tures. And finally they 
were remembered by 
the powers-that-be and 
given another chance. 
Sally, ex-M-G-M is now 
set at Fox, while Lois, 
ex-Paramount, is doing 
nicely at Universal. 
Sally made a_ personal 
hit in “The Brat” and 
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Bessie Love 


Patsy Ruth Miller 


Sally Eilers 


oisming) sseed.q alt aistombe 
hoped that their strong initial 
reappearances in first-class 
films will be given quick fol- 
low-ups. 

Lois was partly to blame for 
her long absence. She is very 
particular about her réles. She 
wants to Go Chatterton. When- 


ever a studio called her and said, “We have a perfect 
Lois Wilson part” she replied, “Oh, to heck with a Lois 
Wilson rédle!” She was sick and tired of being typed 
as a goodie. “Seed” was not a great departure, but at 
least 1t was heavy drama. 

Even outstandingly successful actresses are not above 
doing a quickie now. Helen Chandler found a week 
or so between major engagements and utilized the 
spare time to do the lead in “Salvation Nell.” She 
knows that these obscure films are not to be despised. 

Have you wondered where [Continued on page 72| 
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New Faces for the 


Roth Hall 


Hall Aboard 
for Stardom 


T WAS a lucky day for Ruth Hall when Henry King decided 
to make “Hell Harbor” in Tampa, Florida. A California 

picture company going on location in Florida!—why that was as 
unheard of as the mountain coming to Mahomet! Anyway 
Ruth was living down there at the time and when the movie 
people came to town she asked for a part in the picture and got 
it. Gee, was she thrilled! Those were grand, glorious days but 
they had to come to an end, and when Lupe Velez and Henry 
King and all the picture folks packed their luggage and moved on 
Ruth simply couldn’t bear it. She knew she’d go to Hollywood. 

Ruth’s real name is Ruth Hall Ibanez. Blasco Ibanez (the 
author, you dopes) is her great uncle. She was born in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, in 1912. She is five feet three inches in height and 
weighs 108 pounds. And the loveliest brown hair and eyes. 

Ruth gets a big kick out of watching football games and her 
favorite author is H. G. Wells. She likes to eat but is very par- 
ticular what she eats and when she eats—and there’ve been no 
complaints about the figger. She drives a Ford car and wears 
Paris models. She thinks Ruth Chatterton is the best actress on 
the screen and William Powell the best actor. 

She’s under contract to Warner Brothers-First National and 
will be seen in featured parts in “Her Majesty Love,” “Union 
Depot,” and “Manhattan Parade.” 


Melvyn Douglas 


Gloria’s New 
Screen Lover 


Maas DOUGLAS was born in Macon, Georgia, way 
down south in the land of cotton where the weevils are 
bold and the colonels belligerent. 

At an early age Melvyn demonstrated his flair for the stage 
and became well known as an amateur player. While he was at 
the University of Nebraska he organized and headed a troupe of 
college students who, during vacation time, gave amateur pres- 
entations around and about the Middle West. As soon as he 
had his sheepskin tucked securely under his arm he joined a 
stock company and started his professional career. 

In 1928 he was brought to New York to appear in “‘A Free 
Soul”—the same play which in cinema form was to make the 
name of Clark Gable a household word. Melvyn won instant 
acclaim in this production. The late David Belasco selected him 
to play the male lead in “Tonight or Never’’—which was to be 
the last production of the famous impresario. Melvyn liked 
this role better than any he had ever had before—and especially 
did he like his leading lady, Miss Helen Gahagan. Their love 
scenes became more and more realistic and—er—passionate. 
They married. 

Samuel Goldwyn purchased the screen rights of ““Tonight or 
Never” for Gloria Swanson, and Melvyn was signed by the pro- 
ducer. He is an accomplished pianist. 
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AXrlene udge 


Mrs. Wesley Ruggles 
to Beverly Hulls 


RLENE JUDGE was born in Bridgeport, Connecticut, just 

about the time that Kaiser Bill was sending Czar Nick 

insulting letters about a little assassination down in Serajevo 
(all right then, who do you think started the war?) 

She graduated from the Ursuline Academy prep school, and 
for a year attended New Rochelle College. It was there that she 
made an important discovery. She had rhythm! Not just a 
little rhythm, but a whole mess of rhythm, and she couldn’t 
make her feet behave. She danced her way directly from the 
campus to Broadway. One night a couple of RKO-Radio 
Pictures’ officials were out seeing the sights, and they got an 
eyeful of Arlene doing her dance routine. They immediately 
signed her on a long term contract and sent her to Hollywood 
to play in bit parts and at the same time study for important 
roles. For six months she studied talkie technique conscien- 
tiously, and then RKO chuckled and threw her a juicy plum— 
the réle of Florence Carnes in ““Are These Our Children?” 

Wesley Ruggles, the four-ace director of Radio Pictures, won 
the undying love of his alma mater with his sensationally success- 
ful “Cimarron.” As a follow up he was given “Are These Our 
Children?” and he took one look at the pulchritudinous Arlene 
and said, “‘Is this my wife??? And so they were married. 

And that makes Charley Ruggles a brother-in-law. 
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Ralph Bellamy 


His Fan Following 
Now Recruiting. Join? 


HEN Ralph was a little boy his mother took him to see 
Montgomery and Stone in “The Wizard of Oz’? (re- 
member the scarecrow and the tin-man and the Kansas cyclone? 
Or are you a post-war baby?) and Ralph was so impressed that 
he immediately decided to be an actor. But mother had some- 
thing to say about it so he just kept on going to school. That 
was in Chicago. In fact Mr. Capone’s city is Ralph’s birth- 
place—and the date June 17, 1904. And he likes ties, blue ties. 
While he was in high school he ran away from home and 
joined a Shakespearean repertory company which was touring 
the Middle West. After that more stock companies and cities 
and more jobs—everything from leading man to stage carpen- 
ter. In 1930 he came to New York determined to crash Broad- 
way. His most important réle was in “Roadside” and while he 
was playing this he was given a Hollywood contract, which 
didn’t work out so well, so he became a free lance player. You 


saw him in ‘“The Secret Six,” ““The Magnificent Lie,” “West of 


Broadway,” and “‘Surrender.”’ This fourth picture he made for 
Fox and the Fox executives were so pleased that they coaxed 
him into a long term contract. 

Ralph’s pet hobby is collecting old music boxes and he has 
fourteen of ancient vintage which he has picked up in various 
parts of the United States. 
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RIC LINDEN is the most sen- 
sible young man in Holly- 
wood. 

‘Those who don’t know him very 
well have talked and written of his 
brown, curly hair—his dreaming 
eyes—his wistful sweetness—and_ his 
idealism. They got most of that 
from “Are These Our Childrene”, 
the Radio production in which he is 
starring. 

Eric is a pretty good friend of 
mine. When I told him that the 
readers of SILVER SCREEN were 
thrilled with his first performance 
for talking pictures and wanted to 
know something about him, he re- 
plied: 

“Don’t tell them about my hair 
and my eyes. Tell them I’m human 
—that I’m trying hard—and that I 
hope I make a success of myself in 
talking pictures.” 

That’s his message to you, and 
you've gotten it straight from the 
shoulder. But there’s a great deal 
more to Eric than he cares to admit, 
in his short sentence above. ‘There 
is ambition—intellect—philosophy— 
and the power of observation which 
can come only from a clear and or- 
derly sort of mind. 

Eric, at twenty-two, has carved a 
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By 


Eric’s mother loaned us this 
snapshot of the youthful 
Eric-the-Sudden 


Are |HESE 
Our 


Eric Linpen? 


Photographs of the 
Boy Who Has Won 


a Man's Size Success 


Edward -Churcaull 


niche for himself in the Hollywood 
hall of fame. He has lifted himself 
up from a mediocre childhood, in 
mediocre surroundings, merely 
through looking at something more 
than a mediocre future. He was 
raised in New York City’s notorious 
Hell’s Kitchen—but he looked be- 
yond ‘Tenth Avenue. 

If he hadn’t had ambition, vision, 
intellect, and a real philosophy, he 
wouldn’t be here today. 

And if he wasn’t sensible, he 
wouldn’t be going ahead in this new 
world in which he finds himself. 
Paramount, having seen his work in 
what we, for shortness, call “Chil- 
dren,” wouldn’t be wanting him for 
“The False Madonna.”” He wouldn't 
be trying his wings with Richard 
Dix in “The Lost Squadron.” Fox 
wouldn’t be trying to get him for a 
forthcoming John Blystone produc 
tion. And Radio wouldn’t have 
him tied up on a five-year contract. 

1 think Eric is sensible because he 
has seen some of those on the top 
rungs topple into obscurity because 
of their own weaknesses, and has de- 
cided not to be weak. I think he is 
sensible because he has seen “Hol- 
lywood heroes,” temporarily bask- 
ing in the light of box office and 
cashier’s office approval, spend 
money like water, getting nothing 
but water in [Continued on page 74] 
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word “‘aristocrat’” draw 

to your mind? I see a 
grand dame seated on a throne- 
like chair, holding an ebony staff 
and surveying her butterfly-world 
through a lorgnette. However, I 
believe that is a hang-over from a 
Robert W. Chambers’ or a Rupert 
Hughes’ novel. 

My editor sees a tall, willowy 
young girl. The pose of her head, 
the rounded fleshless curves of her 
figure, the arch of her instep re- 
minding him of a Kentucky thor- 
oughbred from Mrs. Whitney’s 
racing stables, and who at the 
same time looks like a direct de- 
scendant of an old Spanish gran- 
dee. However, I believe that is 
a hang-over from his recent re- 
viewing of the motion picture, 
“Girls About Town.” 

If you were asked who the aris- 
tocrat of the screen was, who 
would you name? 

I see a whole parade of stars. 
Gloria Swanson, Ruth Chatterton, 
Dolores Del Rio, Greta Garbo, 
all having claim to aristocracy in 
my mind, but not for the same 
qualities. 

The editor sees Kay Francis. 

What does the word “aristo- 
crat’”” mean? 

Our old friend Daniel says, 
“Aristocrat—one having the sym- 
pathies, habits and temper of mind of the ruling class.” 

Since I bow to my editor as an authority and you 
must recognize Webster, let’s see how Kay Francis 
measures up to that description. 

Kay Francis was born Katherine Gibbs in Okla- 
homa City. Her mother a former stock actress; her 
father a hotel manager. No aristocracy of birth there. 
But looking further back we find that her mother was 
of Spanish ancestry. And, perhaps, here we find the 
key to Kay’s innate aristocracy. 

For aristocracy of bearing, the old Spanish grandee 


higher 
friends, 
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made English lords, Italian 
princes, and Russian barons 
look like pikers from Main 
Street. They knew how to 
carry off things with arro- 
gance; with the pomp and 
splendor of a—well, a Spanish 
erandee. 
For a sidelight on Kay’s 
regal way of doing things, we 
have the incident of how she 
entered the film colony the 
first time. 
Signed to a contract at a 
salary considered moderate in 
motion picture circles, she decided that her début 
would be as princess-like as a modern American girl 
could make it. Lilly, the colored maid, who had at- 
tended her since childhood—would not do for Holly- 
wood. A smarter maid, a secretary, trunks of smart 
clothes entrained with Miss Francis. And though she 
discarded some of these trappings after she had set- 
tled down—she did make good on that first impression 
which we all know is the one that counts. 
Score one for my editor’s candidate for the title of 
“The Aristocrat of the Screen.” [Continued on page 77. 
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The 


Mary Pickford and her intimates. A visit- 

ing Prince rates Pickfair. Our Mary is still 

the Queen. Mary’s guests are the Duke of 
Alba and party 


OLLYWOOD may be the most glamorous city 

in the world. It may also be the wickedest. I 

have no intention of going into all that. But 
I do insist that in the matter of social customs, it has a 
lot in common with every other town in this broad 
land of ours. 

Back in Manhattan or Four Corners, or wherever 
your bills are mailed you on the first, you wouldn’t 
expect the minister’s wife to invite Joe the Barber to 
tea, would you? Neither would we. 

Social cliques are sharply defined in Hollywood. 

Right at this moment, if I were making out a guest 
list for an informal dinner at the Embassy Club, or at 
the Brown Derby I wouldn’t dream of asking Con- 
stance Bennett and Gloria Swanson for the same 
evening. Neither would I think of asking Natalie 
Talmadge Keaton and Joan Marsh to the same affair. 
Or Dorothy Lee and Jimmie Fidler. It might be 
perfectly all right with the guests, but it is just one of 
those things that a Hollywood hostess avoids. Five or 
six years from now, it might be the proper thing to do 
to invite any or all of these people for the same eve- 
ning. Anything might happen in the interim. It 
frequently does in Hollywood. That is why one must 
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CLIQUES 


Tuat Divipe ScREEN 


SOCIETY 


keep up on happenings in the 
colony. 

I remember, six years ago, 
when the town turned out 
to welcome Gloria Swanson 
home upon her return from 
France with her Marquis, that 
Constance Bennett was on 
hand with Alan Dwan and 
helped swell the chorus of 
“Welcome home” voices. She 
yelled as loudly as anyone 
there, and seemed an ardent 
Swanson fan. But that was 
years ago. Hollywood has 
changed. Gloria has changed. 
And Connie has changed. 
And now the coat of arms is 
on Connie’s bedstead. 

A real honest-to-goodness 
Hollywood. hostess doesn’t 


Dick Arlen’s Gang—Jobyna, Walter Hus- 
ton, Frances Dee and Phillips Holmes 


have a bed of roses to lie in. So much is happening 
continually here. She simply must keep her eyes and 
ears open or she is sure to get in Dutch. 

After one has lived in the old town for a few years, 
the problem becomes fairly simple. One must remem- 
ber who belongs to whom, and respect the boundary 
lines that divide one clique from another. ‘That’s all 
there is to it. 

There are some folks you can always feel safe in 
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Stars have Constel- 


lations—S ociety has 


“Four Hundreds — 
and Hollywood has 
Cliques 


" 
Mary Sharon 


inviting and feel honored if they can find 
time to accept. The whole town keeps “Wel- 
come” on the door-mat for folks like Marion 
Davies, Marie Dressler, Hedda Hopper and 
Jimmie Durante. Likewise, when any of them throws 
a party on her own, the whole town turns out en masse. 
If you are ever lucky enough to get invited to Pick- 
fair don’t even hesitate about accepting. Even in these 
democratic days, Pickfair invitations don’t grow on 
every bush. And you are sure to meet some visiting 
princes or scions of royalty. Maybe two or three. 
There will be a grand dinner. You will probably be 
served Spanish foods. And if Charlie Chaplin is 
present, (he always is when he is in town) 
he will give his bull-fight pantomime. 
You won’t have any difficulty knowing 
when Charlie is impersonating the torea- 
dor and when he is the bull. It’s worth 
the price of admission alone. After din- 
ner, there will be music from an orchestra, 
if it’s a very grand occasion. And you'll 
see one of the latest talkies in the Pickfair 
projection room. If Doug is in an espe- 
cially jovial mood, he will probably drag 
out an old-time picture of Mary, or of 


Marion Davies and her ‘Welcome Home Party” guests—Left to Right (seated)—Mona 
Mrs. Robert Z. Leonard, Mrs. Jack Conway, Mrs. King Vidor, Mrs. Samuel Goldwyn, Marion 
Davies, Louella Parsons, Mrs. George Fitzmaurice, Mrs. Herman Mankiewicz, Mrs. Adolphe Men- 


jou, Aileen Pringle, and Hedda Hopper. 


The Polo Set—James Gleason, Claude Graham- White, 
Harry Carey, Will Rogers, and Guinn Williams 


Charlie. You'll have a grand evening and you'll be in 
the company of Hollywood’s real four hundred. Only 
those who have Really Arrived get themselves invited 
to Pickfair. So unless you have really Done Something, 
you probably won't get to see the inside of this clique. 

Perhaps, you would enjoy a quiet evening with 
Richard and Jessica Barthelmess. You will probably 
find Ronald Coleman there. Or the Clive Brooks. Or 
William and Carole Lombard-Powell. Maybe all of 
them. ‘This select little bunch of friends 
find each other’s society stimulating and 
all that they need in the way of social 
diversion. ‘They are slightly highbrow 
and sophisticated. ‘They go to the theatre, 
dine and dance together. Whenever their 
working schedules permit, they play to- 
gether aboard the Barthelmess yacht. 
Each and every one of them is a tennis 
enthusiast. They usually preface their 
good times at home with a stiff game or 
two. [Continued on page 78] 


Maris, 


Standing, left to right—Clarence Brown, Robert Z. 


Leonard, Jack Conway, Irving Thalberg, Adolphe Menjou, King Vidor, Sam Goldwyn, George 
Fitzmaurice, Herman Mankiewicz, Dr. Harry Martin, John Gilbert, and Lloyd Pantages 
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FRIENDS AND Lily Damita gets an opportunity to be 


LOVERS gorgeous. And when it comes to gor- 

ROCE A geousness, there is no one better than 

ne Sree Adolphe Menjou to supply that arrogant, 
aato 


luxurious atmosphere. The picture is 
really the story of the effect Lily has upon men. The dialogue 
is charming, the acting distinguished. ‘The finest bit is between 
Menjou and Eric Von Stroheim when the actors seem to move 
nearer, and you become a part of the scene. 
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The children grow up and Ma (Mae 
OVER THE HILL Marsh) is left alone. The poorhouse 
Rating: Wonderful at last takes her in and then Johnny 
(James Dunn) returns and there has 
never been in any theatre a warmer 
welcome. Sally Eilers is glad to see him, too. It is a joy to 
watch him teach some ideas of decency to the miser, played well 
by Olin Howland. He finds his dear mother, and kicks over the 
scrub pail but that isn’t what makes your handkerchief so damp. 


Fox 


ARE THESE OUR A good boy played well by Eric Linden 


CHILDREN? gets in with a dance hall crowd and the 
pa oe drinking night life. Arlene Judge is 

rape Very Good very seductive and Eric neglects mother 
aaio 


and the nightly glass of milk. He joins 
a racket and carries a pistol which he finally uses. The trial 
is a remarkable opportunity for Eric Linden and he is great. A 
death house remorse scene sets you straight if you were beginning 
to wish for a little Arlene Judge in your life. 
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Wallace Beery as the old prize fighter 


THE CHAMP and his boy Jackie Cooper. Jackie 
Rating: Splendid plays like a veteran and Beery gives a 
M-G-M great performance. When the Champ 


was Champion of the World he loved 
and married Irene Rich who gives a refining note to the whole 
picture. The Champ learns to gamble and drink and little 
Jackie has to look after him. The old Champ will not disappoint 
the little fellow and when he crumples up the boy will not be 
consoled. There is one memorable poignant moment. 
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STRICTLY DIS- Paul Lukas is a perfect opera singer and 


HONORABLE his slight accent helps to make him very 

Ratine: Delichtful CoBvimcims: Preston Sturges wrote the 

aoe : a 1guttu" play and the picture follows his original 
niversal 


excellent script. The girl, Sidney Fox, 
is charming and looks quite pretty enough to awaken something 
in the singer which many adventures had never aroused. Lewis 
Stone and George Meeker are fine and the whole show is delight- 
ful. When Lukas sings in the moonlight, romance awakens. 
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Stand 


The Joan Crawford picture is another 


POSSESSED of the companionate pictures. Clark 
Rating: Good. Gable is the man and as usual he is very 
M-G-M male and convincing. Joan and Clark 


make an arrangement which is better 
than marriage, it seems, until they fall in love. Historians will 
recall that the basic incident of this plot actually happened to 
Grover Cleveland during his presidential campaign. It may not 
make Gable president but it will elect both Joan and Gable 
unanimously to a high in the screen world. 


Richard Arlen is the hero and plays a 


TOUCHDOWN very dramatic football game and has an- 
Rating: Fine other struggle as well. He has taught 
DareeHOnie himself that you must win. Then he 


sees that there are circumstances under 
which it is a finer thing to take the loser’s way. Jack Oakie is his 
old self again and not trying so much for comedy as for a real 
characterization and he is successful. Regis Toomey, J. Farrell 
MacDonald and Peggy Shannon all win but the team loses. 
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Chester Morris is a college football hero 
and Alison Loyd (Thelma Todd to you) 
is the impulsive daughter of many ducats. 
Chester disgusted with the lack of honor 
among Wall St.’s magnates turns hi- 
jacker and robs the rum ship. Well, Big John, who is Fred 
Kohler, laughs wickedly and takes steps about that. It is all at 
sea so it makes beautiful scenes. Chester Morris is a forceful 
hi-jacker and Thelma Alison Todd Loyd is an aggravating siren. 


CORSAIR 
Rating: So-So 
United Artists 


The old rope throwing Will Rogers 
is Ambassador to a mythical king- 
dom. The king is ten years of age, 
and the queen mother is very 


AMBASSADOR BILL 
Rating: Good 


Fox 


beautiful. Ambassador Bill teaches 


baseball to the youngster and fair play and bravery. That makes 
the lovely queen, Marguerite Churchill, trust the uncouth am- 
bassador and so the villain, Seyffertits, is “hornswoggled.” Will 
Rogers makes ceremony seem something to laugh at, and you do. 


There has never before 
been a traveller with a 
camera who had a world 
wide reputation that would 


AROUND THE WORLD IN 
EIGHTY MINUTES WITH 
DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
Rating: Excellent open for him every door. 
United Artists Every country welcomed 
him and even kings were proud to have Douglas Fairbanks as a 
guest. Add to this the charm of Doug’s own personality and his 
great showmanship and the result is pictures of Japan and China. 
India and Siam that have never been equalled. A fine picture. 
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z caer ee ds b 2: 

This picture previewed in Hollywood 

FRANKENSTEIN  outdoes “Dracula” a thousand times. In 

Rating: Intense its present form, and studio officials say 

Uivercal it’s finished, it will give the cold shivers 

to any audience. It is far too terrifying 

for general patronage, and instead of bringing women and chil- 

dren into the theatres will drive them away. It is entirely too 

morbid. Audience screamed at preview, and some women 
fainted. The film out-horrors the book. 


This is the kind of picture that 
we enjoy seeing. It is comedy in 
lavish settings; yachts and silks, 
parties and liquor. Ifyou believe 
in the vicarious life you can bor- 
row a thrill or two. Lilyan Tashman is good in any comedy and 
when it has a touch of the risqué, it is her stuff. Kay Francis, 


GIRLS ABOUT TOWN 
Rating: Clever 


Paramount 


Joel McCrea, and particularly Eugene Pallette, are excellent. 


It is all about a gold-digger’s life which it seems leads to purity. 


And still another gangster film—and 
with still another new angle. But as long 
as they come as good as this there is 
nothing to worry about. It’s a pip from 
start to finish. A girl, ignorant of her 
brother’s activities, marries a chap of a rival mob. The gang 
chief falls for the gal, frames the hubby—and then the fun begins. 
Plenty of shooting. Ricardo Cortez is at his best as the gang 
chief, and Helen ‘Twelvetrees is the temptation. 
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BAD COMPANY 
Rating: Good 
Rko-Pathé 


SGREGN S Reviewing Stand 


PLATINUM 

ON ae has a chance to be a lady, after all these 

RetinetGood reels and reels of being a gangster’s moll. 
a pees aw She straightway falls in love with a 


lowly news hound and marries him in 
order to reform him. But he doesn’t take to caviar and cham- 
pagne, and he keeps longing for a certain sob sister and the 
good old speakeasy days. A weak plot, of course, but most 
entertaining. 


Robert Williams is splendid. 


THE YELLOW Rue in he days of the Gran iene 


TICKET -Barrymore as one of the more objectionable 

Rage. Goad Grand Dukes with Elissa Landi being 

ns ee heartlessly hounded. Laurence Olivier is 
ox 


a lad of much promise and as the man of 
Elissa’s choice he sets out to right a few wrongs. Lionel puts 
him on the spot and Elissa defends her honor. Well it is much 
better than it sounds and suggests a thought. It seems 
essential that tragedians be intelligent. 


Whatever Ruth Chatterton plays, it be- 
comes by the facile art that is hers, some- 
thing to think about—to argue over and 
to study. The present tragic story is 
about a little Russian girl married into an 
English family. Since he loves her as she is, obviously he tries to 
change her completely. And so she tries finding happiness else- 
where. Her indiscretion is discovered and she is turned out into 
the cold world of diamonds and chilled champagne. 


ONCE A LADY 
Rating: Class 


Paramount 


SILVER SCREEN 


PHELICIOUS” | 


(You took the words out of our mouth) 


ANET GAYNOR and 
Charlie Farrell have 
made a new musical pic- 
ture which is outshining 
“Sunnyside Up”. Janet 
will make her next pic- 
ture with Jimmie Dunn. 


George Gershwin, famous 
composer, has written six 
new songs. One is ‘“Ka- 
tinkitichka” sung by Ja- 
net with the help of the 
red spots. 
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Mrs. Joe E. Brown with her 
comedian husband and Mary 
Elizabeth Ann Brown 


ETRO - GOLDWYN - MAYER will 
bring over several new foreign stars 
this year. The success of Chevalier, Diet- 
rich, Garbo and Elissa Landi (who 
started her career in France), started the 
thought rolling. Further, most foreign 
players, once they have been initiated into 
American studio methods prove successful 
in the world market, because they gener- 
ally speak several languages and therefore 
can be used for domestic and foreign ver- 
sions of their productions, which is a great 
saving to the studio. And you fans are 
said to want new faces which is also a 
reason. 
1 Orn 
EX BELL is working in an independent 
picture on ‘“‘Poverty Row” and Clara 
Bow sits behind the camera watching her 
Rex, and advising him occasionally about 
his scenes. There is a possibility of Rex 
playing opposite Clara in her first picture 
for Sam Rork, the producer who has her 
under contract. She states definitely that 
she will not make ‘““The Impatient Virgin” 
for Universal. Rex has signed for a series 
of westerns. The exteriors, or outdoor 
western scenes, will be made on the Rex 
Bell Ranch, where Clara lives. 
Kun 
Sea is a possibility of La Garbo 
making one picture in her beloved 
Sweden when she goes home, and if she 
goes home, for release through Metro. 
Irving Thalberg, studio boss, is said to 
favor the idea and to have made tentative 
arrangements when abroad recently for 
the event. The great Garbo will make it in 
both English and her native tongue. 
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ARNER BAXTER 
there are plenty of Hollywood stars 
who haven’t been divorced. ‘“Look’’, he 
says proudly, ‘‘at Jackie Cooper, Mitzi 
Green, Leon Janney and Silver King.” 
aoe 
HE famed Pathé studio, formerly 
owned by Cecil B. De Mille in Culver 
City, will become a memory after Febru- 
ary. RKO are removing everything over 
to the Gower Street plant and the Pathé 
plant will go dark until somebody else 
comes along and takes it over. Believe 
it or not, some of the players and tech- 
nicians who have worked on the lot for 
years actually wept when they heard the 
sad news. 


—1 Oi 


OWARD HUGHES has closed down 
his $1,500,000 Multicolor film plant. 
Howard never made a dollar out of the 
huge investment. He says he has $3,000,- 
ooo tied up in three pictures as yet unre- 
leased, ‘“‘Scarface,” ‘Sky Devils,” and 
“Cock O’ the Air.”” Hughes is the young 
man who came into the film world and 
startled it by his lavish expenditures. Now 
with his oil wells operating on a diminish- 
ing scale, and his father’s tool and die 
plants almost inactive ready cash, such as 
is necessary in the film business, is lacking. 
So Howard will rest for awhile, or until his 
pictures are released and cash starts to roll 
in again. 
1 Or —n 
OPHIA BETICKA won a beauty con- 
test abroad as “‘Miss Poland,” and the 
Joinville studios of Paramount signed her 
up. Paramount wanted her for Holly- 
wood, but due to immigration laws 
couldn’t bring her here. Now an old 
friend of the family, and an ardent suitor 
for Miss Beticka’s hand, Allen S. Lund, 
Los Angeles attorney, is going over to 
France to marry the Miss and bring her 
back to the United States—which he will 
be able to do since Mr. Lund is an Amer- 
ican citizen. Automatically Miss Beticka 
becomes one too when she marries Allen. 
And that makes everything just dandy. 


—1@i—s 


EW CODY tells this one on himself. 
Monta Bell insisted that his young 
daughter come home early from moving 
picture shows at night. The girl remained 
too late one evening, and when she arrived 
home, Mr. Bell met her at the door with 
these words, “I told you I would punish 
you if you came home after nine o’clock 
again. Now go to your room.” The girl 
turned away muttering, “I have not done 
anything wrong. You treat me like I was 
out with Lew Cody.” 


—1 Oi 


N THE Douglas Fairbanks’ sight-seeing 
personally conducted, grand entertain- 
ment picture, there is a scene of a number 
of camels and the voice of Doug explains 
that “They usually come in packs of 
twenty.” This free ad so delighted Mr. 
and Mrs. Camel Cigarettes that they have 


insists that ' 


[Continued 


put out a national campaign to boost the 
Fairbanks’ film. Now will Doug walk a 
mile? 

rn Gen 


ONSTANCE BENNETT has a chain 
bracelet which she always wears. 

Bill Boyd will fire his cook if she doesn’t 
keep cold chicken in the icebox. 

Eddie Quillan has played golf for six 
years and never lost a ball. (There’s a 
reason—he’s Scotch!) 

Pola Negri never uses rouge. 


Styles begin in Hollywood. 
Leila Hyams wearing one of 
the Gaucho blankets 


HEN Russell Gleason received a 

collect telegram for $1.52, from a 
crowd of his young friends in Seattle, 
Washington, recently, he decided the en- 
tertaining contents was worth the friendly 
graft. 

Finding at the last minute he could not 
attend the wedding of a boy he had known 
since childhood days, Russell sent a wire of 
regret, prepaid, he says. Shortly after- 
wards, the “collect” reply arrived, ad- 
dressed to ‘Bustle’ Gleason, Russell’s 
nickname since he was ten years old. 
Here it is: 

WITH GLASS IN HAND WE MISS YOU 
STOP X MARKS THE SPOT OF OUR ROOM 
STOP USHERS AND BRIDESMAIDS ABOUT 
TO FOLD SO TACK ON THAT BUSTLE 


AND WHIP UP HERE STOP GROOM 
DROPPED BY THE WAYSIDE SO NEED A 


PROXY. 
THE GANG. 


SILVER SCREEN 


See SS 


, evening. 


tev Nn POPICS 


from page 15] 


INCE “Surrender” Ralph Bellamy is 

the name with magic in it at Fox. 
He had no sooner finished “Disorderly 
Conduct”? with Linda Watkins than the 
bugle sounded for him to join Violet 
Heming making “Almost Married”. 


—1Qi—a 


INETEEN babies have slept in the 
crib now occupied by Barbara Bebe 
Daniels, daughter of Ben Lyon and Bebe 
Daniels. 
The crib originally belonged to Bebe’s 
grandmother and it has held several gen- 
ations of the family. 


—1Qu——n 


PAGE boy in the Embassy Club called 
vainly for ‘““Mrs. Miller” the other 
Finally Constance Bennett 
turned to Dorothy Mackaill and said: 
“Dot, that’s for you.” 
Miss Mackaill ran to the telephone and 
got her call. But Dorothy can’t get used 


to it. 
1 @u——n 
USTER COLLIER is playing in a 
“quickie” production over in 


“Poverty Row’. ‘The seven reeler is to 
be made in seven days. Buster was seven 
weeks working in “Street Scene’’, and the 
‘quickie’ outfit makes ’em in seven days. 
Maybe Buster sleeps at the studio so as to 
be on time every day. 


ONALD COOK was most attentive 

to Evalyn Knapp while Miss Knapp 

was in the hospital for two months, fol- 
lowing her fall and injury last June. 

They are still very close friends al- 

though Evelyn is strong enough to run 


away if she wished. 
1—1@r—n 


lM MOORE and Eleanor Merry 

slipped away to Tia Juana recently 
and were married. There were no wit- 
nesses except court attaches. This is 
Tom’s third marriage. His first wife was 
Alice Joyce and his second Renee Adoree. 
Miss Merry has been in pictures about 


five years. 
Is imo 


ILL BOYD and Dorothy Sebastian 

have always spent their vacations on 
board Bill’s sumptuous yacht. But, for a 
change, they stole away to the High 
Sierras and roughed it when Bill finished 
his role in “Suicide Fleet”. The reason 
for their new mode of vacationing is plain. 
While Bill was working on his “‘Suicide”’ 
opus, he spent 12 days and nights on 
board a leaky, disreputable old tub and 
he quite lost his desire for a vacation on 
the briny. 

——i1@Or—e 

AT O’BRIEN, of “The Front Page’’, 

who played in “Flying High” and 
wasn’t he good in “Consolation Mar- 


The best wishes of all the 
screen world go out to Con- 
stance Bennett and the new 
husband, the Marquis de 
Coudray de la Falaise 


riage,” says he comes of a “holiday 
family.”” He was born on November 11, 
Armistice Day. His mother’s birthday 
was February 14, St. Valentine’s Day; and 
his father’s October 12, Columbus Day. 


—t > imu 


EAN HERSHOLT, head of the Danish 

Olympic Games Committee in America, 
was once a champion bicycle rider in 
Denmark. 


This distinguished group of tennis playing stars made Herbert Brenon’s tournament a great success. 
left to right: Leo Carrillo, Nils Asther, Gilbert Roland, Norma Talmadge, Alice Joyce, Anna Q. Nilsson, Warner 
Baxter, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Barthelmess, Dolores Del Rio, Herbert Brenon, Cedric Gibbons, Claudette Colbert, 


and Norman Foster. 
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From 


Sitting: Ben Lyon, Bebe Daniels, and Vivian Duncan 
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Tom Mix nearly 
lost his sight—but 
once away from 
the doctor Tom 
took off the ban- 
dages and finished 


the sequence 


When the scene of a launch explosion was being taken 
Dorothy Sebastian was horribly burned, but with Al Roscoe 
she went through the scene as planned 


Famous Aches 


and Pains 


L, Hollywood One 
Bad Pain Can Make 


a Whole Company 
Ache 


Harry D. Wilson 


Purnell Pratt and Richard Dix 
lived through a terrible moment 
when Pratt was nearly blinded dur- 


HERE is no pain too 
great, no sorrow too 
deep, no loss too har- 
rowing to keep dyed-in-the- 
wool stars from carrying on 
until they’re carried off. 
Recently when Barbara Stanwyck was playing in a 
scene with Adolphe Menjou which showed them gal- 
loping on the sands at Laguna beach, her horse was 
traveling at break-neck pace and the soft sand gave way 
beneath him. He fell backwards with the actress beneath. 
Her ankle was severely wrenched—the pain was terrific. 
In spite of it, she finished the entire scene and then 
only took time enough off for a local doctor to bandage 
the sprain. Despite the physician’s warning, she in- 
sisted on working as though nothing had happened, 
saving thousands of dollars for the company and 


ing a scene. 
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You could never have 
told it from the finished pictures 


proving herself a real trouper. 

Marie Dressler is a veteran 
player who has weathered 
many a storm. She has smiled 
in the face of every disaster 
that can befall one. During 
the making of “Min and Bill,’ Wallace Beery accidently 
clamped down with all his weight on Marie’s big toe. 
If you watched very closely, you might have seen a 
tightening of Marie’s lips but not a word was said about 
what she endured until the film was finished. As it 
happened, it was no slight accident. The toe became 
infected and the doctors implored the comedienne to 
go easy, but Marie shrugged her shoulders and com- 
pleted her réle as if nothing had happened. 

When studio officials heard about it, they questioned 
Marie, who made light of the [Continued on page 64] 


MYRNA 
LO Y 


YRNA has a new M-G- 

M contract. She will 
soon be seen as Christine 
in the next play of the fore- 
most star of Hollywood. In 
other words, Marie Dressler's 
"Emma.'’ Myrna broke in 
by pretending to be exotic, 
but now she is being her 
charming self. Did you see 
her in "Consolation Mar- 

riage’? 


HURRELL 


CARSEY 


HELEN TWELVETREES | 


HIS little RKO-Pathé star is making "The Second Shot'’ with 
Robert Armstrong and Charles Bickford. Her recent performance 
in "Bad Company" with Ricardo Cortez has established her as one | 
of the screen's most beautiful women and emotionally gifted as well 


UNA MERKEL 


HEN they made "Private Lives'' with Robert Montgomery and Norma 
Shearer, Una Merkel was rewarded for her excellent past performances with 
a most important part. It is safe to say that no other girl from Covington, 
Kentucky, has won as many friends in so short a time as this brilliant little actress 


Ea 
HURRELL 


% 
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JOHN BOLES and LINDA WATKINS in “GOOD SPORT’ 


E PRESUME the title refers to the pastime of placing the head upon John’s 
immaculate lapel. Linda Watkins’ outstanding success in "Sob Sister’ cast 
distinction upon her uncle, Lord Bougham of England, and the rest of the family 


th pee es: RR TS SS TITLE TA TEESE 


PUSAN 


A TNO IES OE 


CLARK GABLE and JOAN CRAWFORD in ‘‘POSSESSED”’ 
OAN takes the easiest way from the paper box factory and she takes you 


with her into surroundings where culture and refinement are house guests, 
but where the old-fashioned virtues would hardly know which fork. to use 


FRYER 


LEON JANNEY 


EON is making a tour of personal appearances after the great 

success of his “Penrod and Sam.'' Warner Brothers are very 
proud of this fourteen year old lad from Ogden, Utah. Leon has 
safely passed the awkward age and has a distinct charm of his own 


ROBERT COOGAN 


N "SOOKY" we see again Robert Coogan in a character similar to 
_ his famous réle in "Skippy." Any fan who remembers Jackie Coogan 
will realize that the open arms of welcome extended the present juvenile 
players are due to some extent to Bobby Coogan's talented brother 


RICHEE 


GLORIA SWANSON 


LORIA in her current picture has a theme and setting exactly to her taste. "Tonight Or 
Never" is the story of a very sophisticated prima donna who moves through the glamorous 
atmosphere of Venice and Budapest. Gloria's joy is not lessened by the fact that Gabrielle 
Chanel of Paris provided her with a most becoming wardrobe for her emotional adventure 


Scrambled 
Stills 
@ ontest 


W inners 


Miss Betty Bandelow Warns the 
First Prize—Congratulations! 


3407 Ormond Road 
Cleveland Hts., Ohio, Nov. 21, 1931 

Mr. Eliot Keen, Editor 

Silver Screen Magazine 

New York 

Dear Sir: 

Mere words could never express my extreme delight 
upon receipt of your letter of the 14th instant inform- 
ing me that I was awarded first prize for the Scrambled 
Stills Contest. Thank you so much. 

I was born January 9, 1915 at Cleveland, Ohio, where 
I have always lived. Am a junior at Cleveland Heights 
High School, and upon completion of my high school 
course, I expect to attend Cleveland School of Art, where 
I will study interior decorating. I am very fond of art, 
in fact it is my favorite subject at school. I also like all 
kinds of athletics, and love horses and dogs. When I 
grow older, would like to own a ranch. 

I am a constant reader of Silver Screen, and my great- 
est hobby is collecting photos of my favorite screen stars, 
making up my own albums, of which I have many. 
Naturally, you can see that when your contest originated, 
I immediately entered it, and as I said before, to my 
extreme delight. 

Again thanking you, I am 

Yours very truly, 
(Sig.) BETTY BANDELOW 


P.S. Sending my photo under separate cover. 


N AWARDING the first prize in the StLveR SCREEN 
Scrambled Stills contest, the judges had to consider: 
First, accuracy; Second, neatness; Third, cleverness. 

The editors unanimously agreed upon Miss Bande- 
low’s exhibit. 

In the first place, the accuracy of the titles and the 
players’ names was one hundred percent. Not only were 
the titles and the stars correctly named, but the spelling 
was properly considered. The letter spacing was per- 
fect and the proximity of one name to another was in- 
telligently considered. 

Miss Bandelow’s exhibit was practically perfect in 
the mounting and arranging of the scrambled stills, but 
her feeling for neatness went beyond this and she ar- 
ranged them on mounts of a tasteful thinness and flexi- 
bility, and at the same time of lovely color value. With 
charming feeling for design, the scrambled stills and the 


The little girl 
who won the 
Scrambled Stills 
Contest First 
Prize is victor 
over many thou- 
sand competi- 
tors and very 
happy about it. 
Now how about 
going into the 
movies, Betty? 


cards announcing the players were placed upon 
the simplest of semi-rigid pages, the whole being 
bound easily and unpretentiously. 

The consideration of cleverness was more than 
satisfied by the good taste displayed on the out- 
side cover. Here was only a picture and the 
simple lettering SILVER SCREEN CONTEST 
but it was the most attractive book submitted. 
It was lettered and matted so that the straightfor- 
ward title appeared to the best possible advantage. 

The whole exhibit was selected because of the 
unpretentious form of the presentation which 
fitted exactly with the spirit of the contest and 
the magazine presenting 1t. SILVER SCREEN recog- 
nizes good taste as the superlative form of 
cleverness. 

In awarding this first prize to Miss Betty Ban- 
delow, the editors express to her their congratu- 
lations. 


SECOND PRIZES 
Miss Mary Helen Buschmeyer, 2026 Crasmere Drive, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Among the second prizes, Miss Buschemeyer’s entry was unique 
in the cleverness of the presentation. Her humor makes her 
exhibit peculiarly charming, and while accuracy she has kept 
and neatness is second nature to her, she alone of all the con- 
testants gave most of the priceless touch of personality. 


Mr. Charles Collins, 14851 Muirland, Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Collins wins the best place of all the theatres received. 
The excellence of his workmanship and the practical spacing of 
the architectural features with the modernistic flavor won for 
him a place among the second prize winners. 


Miss Mildred Damush, 1488 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Reflecting The Magic of Hollywood” suggested to Miss Damush 
at silver screen of mirrors. The screen has three leaves and the 
carefully arranged stills are tucked into the front of the mivror 
as a true fan would preserve her favorite pictures. Miss Damush 
Wins a second prize because of the ingenuity of her entry. 
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Mrs. S. H. Henig, 32 Howland Street, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Many fans sent in many fans, but none 
were so beautifully wrought as the jeweled 
and lacquered exhibit of Mrs. Henig. ‘The 
fan opens to disclose the accurately recov- 
ered pictures and the whole exhibit is most 
tastefully packed in a protecting case. No 
exhibit among the second place winners 
outranks Mrs. Henig’s beautiful fan. 


Miss Mildred Ketzbeck, 221 Rutledge 
Avenue, East Orange, N. )-. 

Among the second prize winners, the 
beautiful screen of Miss Ketzbeck embodied 
the excellence in taste required. A sensitive 
imagination had suggested to her that the 
stars should be against the deep blue of the 
sky, which gave her an harmonious color 
combination when the accurately mounted 
stills were arranged against it. “The screen 
was sturdy, neatly made, unpretentious, and 
yet, noticeably outstanding because of the 
many points taken into consideration. 


Mr. Henry C. Stowell, 5145 Willowcrest 
Avenue, North Hollywood, Calif. 


The exhibit of Mr. Stowell is obviously 
an artist’s exhibit and takes its place among 
the second prize winners. His color sense 
enhances the excellence of his arrangement, 
nor is his exhibit without cleverness. 


THIRD PRIZES 


A. DeAndraca, 625 North Grand Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. DeAndraca, whose exhibit showed 
humor, imagination and accuracy, wins a 
place in the third group. This exhibit was 
particularly noteworthy for the amusing 
cover design with its jovial cook scrambling 
the stills and the rather nonplussed amus- 
ing Cat. 


Miss Marie B. Clark, 6 Randolph Road, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


If for no other reason than the charming 
way in which each page has been balanced 
and typewritten, the accuracy carefully 
checked, and the amusing title given full 
value, it is evident that Miss Clark well 
deserves a third prize. 


Mrs. R. S. Forio, 7914—13th Ave., S. W., 
Seattle, Wash. 


The panel screen submitted by Mrs. 


Forio, was rigid, practical and tastefully 
colored. The bas-relief lettering and the 
silver enhanced the exhibit which won its 
place through its accuracy and general 
excellence. 


Celia V. Friedman, 6401 Lawton Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss Friedman’s exhibit was noticeable 
for the workmanship displayed. While she 
made no particular eflort to startle or 
arrest the attention of the contest judges 
by cleverness or unusualness in her exhibit, 
what she did do she did marvelously well. 


Helen M. Gerhart, 117 E. Willow Street, 
Columbus, Ohio 


A third place winner because of the in- 
genious and extremely compact form of the 
presentation together with the accuracy 
and general neatness makes Miss Gerhart’s 
entry a most worthy one. 


Ruth Jackson, 7253 Perry Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Miss Jackson wins a position in the third 
group because of the manner of her presen- 
tation. Accuracy and neatness were care- 
fully considered, but Miss Jackson’s exhibit 
had certain originality which attracted the 
attention of the judges. 


Lucile Murphy, 11 Perry Street East, 
Savannah, Ga. 
Miss Murphy comes into the money with 


an accurate, well-labeled collection of an- 
swers. 


Mr. Adam C. Pepiot, P. O. Box 448, 
Lima, Ohio 


Mr. Pepiot won a third place reward be- 
cause of the accuracy and good taste of his 
exhibit. Also, the manner in which he 
had attached the names gave his whole en- 
try the atmosphere of importance and cul- 
ture. 


Marie V. Smith. 242 Hart Blvd., 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


The beautiful limp leather book of Miss 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Smith brought to the judges her exhibit 
in the scrambled still contest in a particu- 
larly charming form. The pictures were 
accurately done and the labels were correct. 
If other exhibits outdistanced Miss Smith’s 
in the bravery of their color or boldness of 
their arrangement, certainly she well de- 
serves a third prize for the dignified man- 
ner in which her entry was arranged. 


John C. Willsey, 37-21 Eightieth St., 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 

Mr. Willsey’s entry was unquestionably 
as good as any of the third place holders 
with his straightforward presentation of 
the correct answers. Good taste and neat- 
ness are noticeable in Mr. Willsey’s exhibit. 
Had he attempted a little more, it is evi- 
dent that with his excellent taste he would 
have ranked even higher. 


FOURTH PRIZES 
The following are winners in the fourth 


~ group: 


Betty Babcock, Adams County, 
Orrtanna, Penn. 


Geraldine Cazazza, 9538 Brighton Way, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Mrs. H. H. Crouch, 538 Greenwood 
Avenue, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Ellen Jane Cutter, 710 Chestnut St., 
Meadville, Pa. 


Isobel J. Daneker, 53 Circuit Drive, 
Edgewood, R. I. 


Frances E. Dunn, 14 Bellevue Road, 
Belmont, Mass. 


John E. Horner, 195 Broadway, 
New York City 


Mrs. C. A. Larlham, 47 W. 8th St., 
New York City 


Wanda Laton, 463 Hardy St., 
Oakland, Cal. 


Ethel E. Lyman, Box 28, Newbury, N. Y. 


Gladys Miller, 2707 Arthur Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Karl G. Reher, 5164 Haverford Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lela Teamer, 417 S. Denby Avenue, 
Evansville, Ind. 


Cyril Willmott, 
128 W. 72nd St., New York City 


Robert Wolf, 508 Forland St., N. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mollye Baer 
881 Eddy Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Bernice Benson 
610 McKinley Ave. 
Aberdeen, Wash. 


A. M. Bergquist 
445 Woodlawn Ave. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Gabrielle Blais 
12 Summit Ave. 
Beverly, Mass. 


Bruce D. Brown 
856 Columbus Ave. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Mrs. Lawrence A. Bogner 
2934 Euclid Ave. 
Fr. Wayne, Ind. 


Betty Crane 
9921 Longwood Drive 
Chicago, II. 
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Rubino B. Day : 
Fidelity Mutual Life Bldg. 
Parkway at Fairmount Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ruth Ely 
590 Dayton Ave. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Isabelle Freyburger 
1036 Larchmont Ave. 
Penfield, Pa. 


Josephine M. Gibardi 
107 Thompson St. 
New York City 


Margarita Gonzalez 
619 Farragut St. 
Laredo, Texas 


Agnes S. Gordon 
440 E. 39th St., N. 
Portland, Ore. 


Mildred Gross 
1218 N. 45th St. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 


Mrs. Russell C. Haglund 
65 McKinley Ave. 


lamestown, N. J. 


E. Margaret Haley 
102 Guerrero St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Mrs. Glenn Hallaron 
918 E. Victoria St. 
South Bend, Ind. 


Mrs. Anna E. Johnson 
1540 Shehy St. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Mrs. Elizabeth Kincheloe 
4814 E. Seminary Ave. 
Richmond, Va. 


Anita Klemm 
6338 De Lanaudiere St. 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


Roma Lovell 
31 Prospect Place 
Brooklyn, N. Y- 


Mrs. Ora Monnett 
845 E. 28th St. 
Portland, Ore. 

' 


Charles R. Morgan 
Route No. 2—Box 146 
Puyallup, Wash. 


Elizabeth McQuillen 
256 E. 11th St. 
Upland, Calif. 


Mrs. K. McVeigh 
160 Dowling Ave. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Corinne Noble 


Pineapple & Eighth Sts. 


Sarasota, Fla. 


Margaret Olson 
4260 S. Flower St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Edna Rabago 
1043 Spence St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Janette Raybould 
700 Whitmore Road 
Detroit, Mich. 


Genevieve Rohner 
912 Hereford Drive 
Akron, Ohio 


Eleanor Scher 
12 Fayette St. 
Beverly, Mass. 


Grace Temple Shaw 
2765 N. West 17 Terrace 
Miami, Fla. 


Yvonne Smith 
3736 Blaine Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Evelyn L. Svedeman 
82 Seaver St. 
Stoughton, Mass. 


Herbert C. Tollington 
Ste ‘“K’’ Cornwall Apts. 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 


Gertrude Turner 
Bedford 
Indiana 
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~Ghe GIRL on the COVER 


Claudette Colbert Finds It 


a Susceptible World 


oe oe say “No!” 
N gece scan case of Elizabeth \ V ilson 


finding this out is really the 
life story of Claudette Col- 
bert. But let’s not go into that. 
That “nobody” however, does not 
include her mother for there was 
many a “Non, non, ma petite” from 
Madame Colbert when the little 
Claudette was a child, and even 
after the child became a woman. 
Ah, dear me, yes. And a very beau- 
tiful woman she became too. 
Claudette was born in Paris of 
French parents, and even French 
parents in Paris are quite a handi- 
cap to the young idea. Claudette 
and her family left Paris when she 
was six years old and I must say 
that for a person who spent 
six consecutive years in 
Paris Claudette knows re- 
markably little about Paris. 
Paris to the infant Clau- 
dette was simply a walk in 
the Bois (and no speaking 
to the little gamins) each 
morning and afternoon with 
a maid and a governess, and 
a playroom-nursery on the 
top floor of a very quiet 
house in a very quiet street. 
And New York wasn’t much 
better. “There were classes 
in the morning and in the 
afternoon a walk in Central 
Park (and no speaking to 
the rough-necks) accom- 
panied by Mama or a nutse. 
When they came to the Mall 
Claudette was allowed to 
play with her ball—alone. 
Claudette adores Central 
Park now especially at dusk 
when the little lights are 
beginning to gleam along 
the roadways, but there was 
a time when she says the 
sight of the Mall made her 
want to give vent to childish 
shrieks. 
Outside the walls of the 
Park was Life—theatres, 
movies, hotels, and beauti- 


ful ladies who rode in shining limousines and wore 
ermine coats. Claudette longed to break away and in- 
vestigate for herself what went on in the great city. But 
Papa and Mama Colbert had very definite ideas about 
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One reason why Para- 
mount smiles upon Clau- 
dette is because in ‘His 
Woman” she proves that 
she is one of the best 


what little girls should see and 
know. Theirs was the heritage 
of the Old World. Sweet, 
gentle, refined. ‘This noisy 
America where children were 


allowed to run wild in the streets shocked 
them greatly. It was better simply to 
ignore America and American ways. So 
little Claudette continued to be brought 
up as carefully and as guardedly as if she 
were still in the old country. 


Judging from her parents’ 
evident disapproval she began 
to suspect that the world was 
a pretty terrible place with 
wicked ogres standing on every 
street corner waiting to snatch 
at innocent little girls. She 
wasn’t exactly sure what an ogre 
was but she had a vague idea 
that it was anything that wore 
pants. 

Yes, indeed, Mama and Papa 
Colbert certainly had definite 
ideas about things. About Boys, 
for instance. Naturally, every 
little boy with red corpuscles 
who had opportunity of view- 
ing pretty little Claudette with 
her big appealing eyes and long 
curling lashes immediately fell 
head over heels in love with her, 
and started making passes at her 
with big red apples, home- 
made poems and candy hearts. 
But Mama had an eagle eye, 
and every pass was intercepted. 

Claudette’s first “date” was 
when, after months of delibera- 
tion, Papa and Mama finally al- 
lowed her to accept an invita- 
tion to the Junior Prom at 
Columbia. Of course the for- 
tunate lad wasn’t one of those 
loud,  flask-toting | Americans. 
Tut tut! And don’t be silly. 
Henri came from a nice old 
French family, and the Colberts 
had known him ever since he 
was a baby. Not much of a 
thrill for Claudette. But at 
least Henri might be a stepping 
stone. ‘There surely would be 
other boys there who didn’t come 
from nice old French families 


and weren’t quite so polite. And there were—plenty 
of them. But not for poor Claudette. For Mama and 
Papa Colbert both decided to chaperon their ewe lamb 
on her first date, and even [Continwed on page 77] 
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CLAUDIA Dein 


The 
Rebel Blonde 


Bleaching Went Out of Fashion When Claudia Dell, a 
Famous Follies’ Blonde, Made a Hit Wearing a Dark Wig 


T WAS all the fault of By 


Patricia Keats 


a sequin dress. Anda 
brunette wig. If it 
hadn't been for that sequin 


nothing so insidious as a se- 
quin bite, and absolutely 
no cure—except the Bright 
Lights of Broadway. So 


dress Claudia Dell might 
never have been a Follies’ 
girl. And if it hadn’t been 
for that brunette wig Clau- 
dia might never have been 
an emotional motion pic- 
ture star. 

She was only six when 
she saw the sequin dress 
and she thought it the most 
beautiful thing that she 
had ever seen. How sleek 
and lovely it was, how it 
scintillated in the lights 
with its myriads of magic 
sparks! In her little girl 
mind that dress became 
synonymous with glamour, 
romance, and the theatre. 
She must have a dress like 
that! She must be an ac- 
tress! 

Now don’t get excited 
about. the brunette wig. 
We're coming to that in 
the due course of time— 
just like Claudia did. Let’s 
talk some more about se- 
quins. Pretty little sequins 
doing their best to convey 
that illusion of grandeur. 
And pretty little Claudia 
whose baby blue eyes were 
simply not missing a single 
dazzle. ‘The beautiful lady 
in the sequins stopped sing- 
ing and the curtain fell. 
Midst the terrific applause 
Claudia and her mother 
made their way back stage 
and Claudia was told that 
the sequin lady was her 
aunt, Claudia Coleman. 
Well, little Claudia was never the same after that. 

Claudia was born in San Antonio, Texas, when her 
mother was sixteen and her father eighteen, so they were 
just three rollicking kids together. And it was in San 
Antonio that Claudia met her famous aunt who was 
already a well known vaudeville headliner and Euro- 
pean star. But soon afterwards business called the 
Dells to Mexico City and Claudia was put in an English 
school there which was rather a far cry from sequins 
and footlights. ‘The years passed, 

But she had been bitten by sequins and _ there’s 
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When a Texas girl makes good in New 
York, London and Hollywood, there’s more 
to it than just hair 


—— when Claudia was seventeen 
she joined her aunt in New 
York and was introduced to 
the Right People. Flo Zieg- 
feld took one look at her 
lovely blond hair and _per- 
fect figure and without even 
a demur put her into the 
Follies. Following that came 
a season in London playing 
the lead in “Merry Mary.” 
And when that closed she 
and her aunt went holi- 
daying through — southern 
France, Nice, Monte Carlo 
and the entire Riviera. One 
of her dancing partners was 
none other than Alfonso, the 
late King of Spain, who 
knows a pretty face when he 
meets one out. And, oh, 
yes, Claudia had more se- 
quins than she could use. 

When Claudia returned to 
New York, Ziegfeld and the 
other producers made _ for- 
ward passes, but Claudia 
intercepted the passes and 
made a dash for California 
where her mother and father 
had moved in the meantime. 
Here Felix Hughes, brother 
of Rupert Hughes, intro- 
duced her to the Right 
People and right away she 
was given two pictures to 
make for Warner Brothers, 
“Sweet Kitty Bellairs’” and 
“Fifty Million Frenchmen.” 

And then came the well- 
known lull. Claudia was 
good in those pictures, she 
was lovely and charming, 
she was beautiful and gracious, and she was what 
gentlemen prefer—but she wasn’t—er—emotional. It 
wasn't possible that anyone so delightfully blonde 
should know the ABC’s of emoting. 

Voila, the brunette wig! You thought we had for- 
gotten the brunette wig, but we fooled you that time. 
We may forget pay days, and birthdays, and holidays, 
and your Aunt Emma, but we never forget brunette 
wies. 

Claudia dropped in at the studio to have some new 
tests made one day and there [Continued on page 68} 
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At 39 she laughs at Birthdays 


You can 


share the screen 
stars’ secret 


“Of course I am 39,”’ says 
Frances Starr, famous stage 
and screen star. 


“Years matter so little 
nowadays if a woman knows 
how to take care of her com- 
plexion. 


‘Every actress knows that reg- 
ular care with Lux Toilet Soap 
will do wonders for her skin, and 
I am among the scores of the 
profession who use it regularly.” 

Countless lovely stage and 
screen stars agree with Frances 
Starr! 


g out of 10 Screen 


Stars use it . 
Of the 613 important Holly-— 
wood actresses, including all 
stars, 605 use this fragrant white 
soap regularly to guard com- 


plexion beauty. |. \\ la 
Stage stars, too, have long 7 } I 3 
been insistent on Lux Toilet , CS_ dm 9 
Soap for regular complexion Ky 
vances Starr 


care. They find this luxurious 
soap, for their convenience, in 
the dressing rooms of theatres 
all over the country! 


Lux ‘loilet Soap_1o3 
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color 7 


JUST ASK OnE! 


Men admire youthful, healthy color. Certainly! 
They want your lips to look Natural!... nota 
greasy smear of glaring, flashy color! 


TANGEE gives that vital glow of freshness, that 
natural color which is so much in vogue today 
... 50 admired by men! For TANGEE is based 
on a marvelous color principle . . . entirely 
different from any other lipstick! Magically it 
takes on color after you apply it...and blends 
perfectly with your own natural, individual 
coloring, whether blonde, brunette or red-head! 


Tangee Gives You Natural Color 


TANGEE leaves no greasy smear of glaring, 
flashy color. Its solidified cream base soothes, 
softens and protects! Permanent, TANGEE 
stays on all day. No constant making up! 
Economical, it lasts twice as long as ordi- 
nary lipsticks. $1. 

New! Tangee THEATRICAL, a Special dark 
shade of TANGEE LipsTICK and ROUGE 
Compact for professional and evening use. 
Nore: When you buy, be sure you see the 
name TANGEE on the package. There is only 
oneTANGEE! Beware of substitutes, and patron- 
ize the store that gives you what you ask for! 
To Match Tangee Lipstick! 


Rouge 
Compact 75c 


Créme Rouge $1 * 


Face Powder $1 


SEND 10¢ FOR TANGEE BEAUTY SET | 


Containing miniature Lipstick, Powder, 1 
two Rouges, and “The Art of Make-up” 


Tue Grorce W. Lurt Co., Dept. $S2 
417 Fifth Avenue New York 


Name. ws 


Address__ 


Vt tt ts et tS Pa fH fee fs eet es pmY 
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“Famous Aches and Pains of the Stars” 
[Continued from page 50] 


whole thing. “Why should I go around 
moaning about a bunged-up toe,” she 
said, “I should have everyone coming 
around me patting my back, offering me 
sympathy. Not me—not for a million 
dollars!” It’s easy to see that it takes 
more than a sore toe to put Marie Dressler 
out of business. 

Before starting work on ‘‘Montana 
Moon,” Joan Crawford was rehearsing a 
special dance number created for her by 
Albertina) Rasch when she _ suddenly 
slipped, turning her ankle. It was a bad 
sprain. Everybody was concerned and it 
looked as though the picture would be de- 
layed. Joan insisted that she could make 
the grade with the use of crutches. She 
struggled through the many scenes, using 
them until the cameras started clicking. It 
took superb courage to let go those crutches 
for every step without them was agony. 

Another player who carried on with the 
help of crutches was Charles Farrell. 
During the filming of “Fazil,” Charlie’s 
foot was crushed by a horse he was using 
in the picture. Several bones were 
broken. He resumed his place before the 
cameras with his crutches. A nurse was 
on the set at all times and held them when 
the cameras were recording, hastening to 
his side immediately they stopped. Farrell 
was anxious to go on with the production 
rather than hold up the picture. Through- 
out the remaining days of filming, he 
worked with a nurse at his elbow, you 
might say—or should I say—at his foot. 

Lawrence Tibbett deserves a medal for 
one of the spunkiest examples of what a 
fellow will endure to keep faith with the 
public. While he was completing “Cuban 
Love Song,”’ he fractured three ribs in an 
automobile accident. No one knew that he 
was hurt. He was afraid to tell the studio 
officials what had happened for fear it 
would leak into the newspapers and 
create the impression that he would not 
be able to appear at his best in a coming 
concert tour. 

The day of his accident, Tibbett was 
called upon to go through a scene in a 
shell hole where Ernest Torrence and 
Jimmie Durante had to jump on him in no 
gentle fashion. Larry gritted his teeth as 
he saw them coming and doesn’t know 
now what prevented him from fading out 
of the picture. However, he was able to 
finish his work and-go out on the concert 
platform a few days later with the famous 
Tibbett bellows working better than ever. 

It was in ““TheSea Woman” that Dorothy 
Sebastian came within an inch of losing 
her life. Only the thought that cameras 
were grinding and she must go on with 
the scene saved her from drowning. 
Dorothy and Al Roscoe were escaping 
federal officers in alaunch. The craft was 
to explode at a given signal and throw Al 
and the actress into the ocean. The ex- 
plosion took place as per schedule but 
Dorothy had moved too near the blast. 
Her limbs were burned by hot oil—the 
pain was intense. 

“T never saw such bravery,’ exclaimed 

Yarewe in speaking of the incident. “Oil 
burns are terrible but imagine plunging 
into the cold salt water on top of it all. 
She must have gone through hell and 


> 


there we were turning the cranks and pat- 
ting ourselves on the back for getting such 
a realistic scene. That was one shot 
where acting wasn’t necessary. Unfortu- 
nately, it was the real thing!” 

Richard Barthelmess risked lameness for 


life rather than hold up the production of - 


“The Patent Leather Kid” which was 
costing the studio at the rate of $75,000 a 
week. Strained ligaments due to a fall on 
the tennis court caused the star intense 
agony but he went on with the show just 
the same, despite the doctor’s orders to 
keep off his foot. 

Rather than hold up a picture when it 
was practically finished, Gary Cooper 
took his life in his hands by leaving a hos- 
pital bed where he was lying desperately 
ill, returning to the studio for re-takes on 
“City Streets.” 

“Gary was running a high temperature 
at the time,” said his mother, ‘“‘and when 
the studio begged him to come over for 
only two hours which would be necessary 
to complete the picture and send it to the 
screen, he couldn’t resist their pleas. The 
doctor told him how serious it was and 
practically washed his hands of the case 
when he saw Gary getting dressed. 

“Nothing would stop the boy. He ex- 
plained that if he didn’t go back for the re- 
takes, it would hold up an entire picture. 
It would only be for two brief hours, he 
kept assuring us. Finally he left the hos- 
pital and wrapped in heavy blankets, was 
taken to the studio. The two hours passed. 
Nurses became impatient. The doctor 
telephoned the studio. There had been 
some delays. More scenes had to be re- 
made. When Gary was whisked back to 
the hospital, he had worked from nine- 
thirty in the morning until past midnight 
that night. He had to be carried from the 
set to the car that was waiting. I'll never 
forget how he looked—how limp—how 
drawn—how utterly helpless he became 
the minute the final scene was shot. Had 
he remained in bed instead of going back 
to work, he would probably be well today. 
As it is, he is on a six months’ vacation 
traveling in Europe with friends and seek- 
ing something that I think is far more 
priceless than art—health.” 

Many stars have been injured while at 
work and have been hustled to the studio 
hospitals for first aid, emerging with ban- 
daged heads or limbs and told to go home 
to recuperate. But do they do it? Very 
seldom! 

Tom Mix was rushed to the hospital 
when a cowboy cut his eye and head with a 
rawhide whip. Of course it was an acci- 
dent and the cowboy was one of the first to 
reach his side and help carry him into the 
doctor’s office. Several stitches were 
taken in Tom’s forehead. He walked out 
with heavy white bandages around his 
head. 

“Take these ding-danged things off my 
eyes,” snapped Tom after he was out of 
sight of the hospital building, “‘send for 
the make-up man and tell him to putty 
up the cuts so they won’t show because 
I’m going to finish the day’s work or 
know the reason why.” 

Robert Montgomery is another who 
tolerated being bandaged at the studio 
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hospital but soon got rid of them when out 
of the doctor’s sight. He was struck by a 
heavy lamp during a scene in “Private 
Lives.”” Like Tom Mix, Bob sent for the 
make-up expert who replaced the gauze 
with camouflage so he could carry on. 

Mary Nolan has been the victim of 
much unfavorable gossip owing to the re- 
port that she was a dope addict. I happen 
to know that at the time she went to the 
hospital with a most frightfully blistered 
sun-burnt back, malicious tongues un- 
justly attributed the visit to the effects of 
morphine. Mary Nolan holds the record 
at Universal studios for working consist- 
ently throughout a severe illness with a 
nurse and doctor on the set rather than re- 
tire to a hospital where, according to the 
doctor, she belonged. 

“Only God knows how she did it,” said 
the physician, and John Robertson, who 
directed her in “The Shanghai Lady” 
when this occurred, will vouch for Mary’s 
heroism. 

Radio studio stars who have kept the 
banner flying when according to common 
sense, they should have stayed at home, 
are Irene Dunne, who braved sunstroke in 
the filming of “‘Cimarron’’; Dorothy Lee, 
who laughed when threatened with pneu- 
monia in “Caught Plastered’”’; Bert 
Wheeler, who fractured his ribs in a scene 
in “Peach O’ Reno” and insisted on finish- 
ing a strenuous dance before allowing 
himself to be strapped, and Purnell 
Pratt, a featured player, who ran the 
stars a good second in surviving the dread- 
ful ordeal of having his eyes almost burnt 
out when a trick match box proved to be 
the real thing and exploded during a se- 
quence with Richard Dix in “‘The Public 
Defender.” Pratt finished the entire 
scene before anyone on the set realized his 
serious condition. 

Physical aches and pains are not the 
only torture to be endured by those before 
the cameras. The mental strain that some 
of these people at times find themselves 
subjected to due to private troubles, can- 
not be overlooked in recording instances of 
professional self-sacrifice. 

Pola Negri finished ‘Hotel Imperial’’ 
under terrific mental stress. At that time 
Rudolph Valentino held Pola’s heart. 
He was dying in a New York hospital and 
everybody knew that Pola’s only desire 
was to leave Hollywood immediately to 
try and reach his bedside before the end. 

Professional honor, however, com - 
manded her to stay at work on the Lasky 
lot. Physicians and nurses stood by ad- 
ministering bromides to ease the nervous 
strain under which the star was laboring. 
The minute the picture was completed, 
Pola dashed to New York. It was too 
late. Rudy passed away. 

Valentino, too, suffered the tortures of 
the damned for many months before his 
death and while his pictures were in the 
making. There was a couch in his dressing 
room on which Rudy spent many a tortured 
hour between scenes fighting ulcers of the 
stomach, one of the most painful disorders 
known to mankind. 

Harold Lloyd knows what it is to rise 
above illness and disaster. So does Mil- 
dred Davis Lloyd. Didn’t she continue 
working in a picture when her arms were 
badly burned in a studio set fire? Lloyd 
begged her to go home, but she did not 
heed his advice and as soon as the set was 
re-dressed, she was waiting for her cue. 
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Will You Give Me 10 Days 
to PROVE that I Can Give You 


Perfect Health anda Slender Body? 


O YOU want to take off excess weight? To “225255 

reduce your waistline, hips, legs? Do you want eee 
glowing health, sparkling energy? Do you want to 
build a symmetrical, muscular development? Do 
you want to keep physically fit, in the ‘‘pink’’? 


Let Walter M. Hoover, famous oarsman, show you 
what rowing will do for you—real rowing, of the 
racing shell variety—the finest, most enjoyable form 
of exercise in existence! Try his ‘‘Hoover Condi- 
tioner’’ 10 days FREE. A few minutes a day on this 
entirely different rowing machine will work wonders! 


Exercise? It’s FUN—and what it will do for that a : : é ‘ 
body of yours! Get sensational offer NOW—with- Walter M. Hoover, former national and world’s 

. . champion sculler, winner of the Diamond 
out cost or obligation. Sculls. 


ll 
(2 jog the Te 


ve WitH EVEN PULL TAROUGHoy, 
O ; 


IN ROWING 


AN ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLE ".tox: 


Have you ever swung up the river in a racing shell? It’s like floating on air! Now get this same thrilling, 
exhilarating sense of free, rhythmic motion on your home rowing machine. No tugging and straining on make- 
shift spring contrivances, but the full sweep of the racing stroke, as light or as strong as you want it. Walter M. 
Hoover, Olympic champion oarsman, designed the ‘‘Hoover Conditioner” for his own use, built it on racing 
shell lines, ‘rigged it right’’ for comfort, made it adjustable to a child’s strength or an athlete’s. 


SMOOTH, FLOWING MOTION 


The “Hoover Conditioner” is so unlike any other rowing machine on the 
market that Hoover was literally forced into manufacturing it, first for his 
friends, then for an ever increasing demand. Now he wants you to try it. Ex- 
perience for vourself the thrill of rowing with the full, scientific stroke and 
NATURAL RECOVERY. Until you have sat on the silent, sliding seat 
of the ‘Hoover Conditioner’ you 
will never know how enjoyable it is 
to exercise this way. 


NO DANGEROUS COIL SPRINGS 


COMPARE the smooth, even action of the “Hoover Conditioner'’ with the 
jerky, uneven pull and dangerous snap-back of other rowing machines. More- 
over, the “ Hoover Conditioner'’ never loses its tension. Find out why veteran 
oarsmen acclaim it; why the finest stores recommend it; why men and wo- 


men tnstinctively choose it after trying other rowing machines, side by side. 


THE HOOVER CONDITIONER 


Built Like A Racing Shell 


a of the Superiority of the “Hoover Conditioner” 


You can’t expect the same exercise to take off weight or to 


build up big, 


powerful muscles. The ‘Hoover Conditioner’’ 


gives you a different type of exercise for every purpose. A turn 
_of the handy screw adjusts the tension to any desired degree — for 
light, rapid, reducing exercise — or heavy, muscle-building exercise. 


‘I think your ‘Conditioner’ 
cuttiaescees SENSATIONAL BARGAIN NOW 
are thousands of men that 


do not know that such an 

exerciser exists. ‘I'hey buy 

those silly, spiral spring and 
rubber cable affairs.” 

Dr. 8. R. B. (full name 

and address on file) 


“TI can’t really say enough 
for the ‘Conditioner’. 
wouldn't sell it for $500 if I 
couldn't buy another. It 
certainly puts the old pep 
into you.’ 

F. G. R., Newark, N. J. 


TRY IT FREE! 


when not in use. 


Why spend money on makeshift, so-called 
“rowing machines’’ when you can have the genu- 
ine ‘‘Hoover Conditioner’ at LESS THAN ONE- 
HALF THE REGULAR PRICE! Get the facts 
of this sensational ‘‘experimental’’ offer at once. 
Learn the exclusive features of this trim, hand- 
some exerciser that gives you dynamic health, / 
energy, a perfect figure, i 
minutes a day—and slides under the bed / 


GET THE FACTS 


before you buy an iy 
Rowing Machine 
et 
4 .The Hoover Conditioner, 


Inc., Dept. 32 
7 Neca 19th St., New York, 


in only a few 


Try the ‘Hoover 7 Send me FREE details of Hoover 
Conditioner’ 
yourself; get the 


#7 Conditloner, 10-Day Trial and 
Special Short-Time Offer at LESS 
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The Career of Fredric March 


The temperature inside the suit on a 
cool day must be about 200 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and under the glare of fifty or 
seventy-five thousand watt globes it mounts. 
Vm afraid even Menjou would look 
slightly sweaty in it. 

“Hurry up,” I suggested, “‘and let’s get 
outside.”” After all, there’s no tonic in the 
world—no mental stimulus to equal the 
air in God’s great outdoors. The inside of 
Fredric March’s dressing room at the 
moment was something different. 

“Youll get used to it,’ he remarked 
consolingly. ‘*‘No, what I meant by ‘have 
another look’ was ‘consider my case.’ Do 
you think if I had lived to be a thousand 
Vd ever have got a chance to play a part on 
the stage like I had in “True to the Navy’? 
Not in your Aunt Emma’s hat.” 

“We'll leave my Aunt Emma out of 
this,” I observed with dignity. 

“All right,” he agreed amiably. “But 
personally, I regard my performance in 
that picture as the best piece of acting I’ve 
done.” 

“Tt’s difference of opinion makes horse 
racing,’ I murmured. “I thought you 
smelled to high heaven in that part.” 

“That’s because you know me so well,” 
he retorted. ‘“‘You know that I’m not 
really like that gob and you couldn’t look 
at me on the screen as Gunner McCoy. You 
kept seeing Fredric March. But I’ll lay a 
bet with you that if you ask someone who 
had never seen me before what they 
thought of the guy who played Gunner 
McCoy they’d say he gave a satisfactory 
performance. 

“You get to develop more rapidly on 
the screen than you ever could on the stage 
because you play so many more parts. A 
successful actor may be kept in one stage 
part for years. What chance has he to 
develop. If you should manage to be in 
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several plays in a season, it’s because you’re 
in several flops and no one sees you, re- 
gardless of how good your work is. 

“Go back over the parts I’ve had lately: 
In ‘The Royal Family’ I was a crazy 
genius. In ‘Laughter’ I was an irrespon- 
sible pianist who only wanted to laugh at 
everything but his ambition. In ‘My Sin’ 
I was a dissolute sot of a lawyer who 
finally fought his way back to respecta- 
bility. And now, best of all, come ‘Jekyll 
and Hyde’—and would it be too great a 
strain on you to pronounce ‘Jekyll’ with a 
long ‘e’? In all the years I was on the 
stage put together I never had such a 
variety of parts as I’ve had in this last year 
alone in films.” 

“T accept the apology,”’ I said magnani- 
mously. 

“Getting back to “True to the Navy’,” 
Fred went on, ignoring my burst of gener- 
osity, ‘‘another reason you didn’t appreci- 
ate Gunner McCoy was because he was dif- 
ferent from the gobs you’re accustomed to 
seeing. Most people, when you say ‘gob,’ 
think of a rough and ready guy, tattooed 
all over the place and saying ‘dese, dose 
and dem’ exclusively. It’s easier to play 
them that way and they’re always good for 
a laugh. 

“But there are other kinds. And in my 
mind’s eye I could see a different kind. 
One who came from a good family—who 
hadn’t gone to Harvard or Princeton, 
maybe—and who possibly didn’t speak 
the queen’s English, but who still wasn’t 
the tough, illiterate goof that gobs are 
popularly supposed to be. And that was 
the man you saw in Gunner McCoy.” 

“Do you—”’ I began. 

“Look at Phillips Holmes,” Fred con- 
tinued. 

I glanced around but there was no sight 
of Phil. ‘“‘The best work he’s ever done 


was in ‘Her Man,’ ‘The Criminal Code’ 
and ‘Devil’s Holiday’ and in every one of 
them he was playing characters as much at 
variance with his own as you could find. 
Every one of those characterizations was 
the result of his imagination. I can well 
imagine Phil studying these scripts, visual- 
izing those boys, figuring out their motives 
and feelings until he knew what their 
reactions would be to given situations.” 

Fred paused and the mental push he had 
given me set me to thinking of Phil Holmes 
as he visualized his réles. I could imagine 
myself reading a book and subconsciously 
building up the character that I was read- 
ing about. But Fred and Phil read about 
characters and after they form them sub- 
consciously, they go ahead and make all 
the rest of us see and know these creatures 
of their imaginations, know them so well 
that sometimes they actually direct our 
own lives for us— But Fred was still 
talking. 

“Don’t talk to me about the superiority 
of the theatre. I love the stage, naturally, 
but I think pictures are just as fascinating 
because of the infinite variety of réles 
offered a person and all I hope is that I 
can stick around in them for awhile.” 

And that attitude of Fred’s is undoubt- 
edly one of the reasons he’s been so success- 
ful. He doesn’t look down on his work. He 


took a course in commerce in college and. 


afterwards went to work in a bank. He’s 
got a business man’s sane viewpoint rather 
than the highly dramatic one of a success- 
ful actor who sees conditions only as they 
directly affect him. 

He is one of the few actors who has 
never kicked up a rumpus over his con- 
tract. His imagination has been used for 
the purpose of creating parts rather than 
visualizing what would happen if h 
walked off a lot! 


Does Luck Rule Hollywood? 


informally. In her modesty, however, she 
does not accredit herself sufficiently with 
her own contribution of hard work after 
those magic knocks sounded on the door. 

Not long ago she got a splendid stage 
role that changed the tenor of her career, 
through a little act of consideration. She 
had been invited to dinner at Pola Negri’s 
home but debated going because she had 
spent the day at the beach having pub- 
licity pictures taken and her hair was out 
of curl. Being tired, she was in one of 
those you-know moods when it doesn’t 
seem worth the bother to go out and pre- 
tend to have a good time. 

No hostess likes to have a dinner spoiled 
by last-minute regrets, she reflected. Her 
absence would make an odd number. So 
she decided that she would go. Laura 
Hope Crews was another guest. As soon 
as she heard Miss Munson’s voice, she 
remarked that she believed she had found 
the girl she had been seeking for a stage 
role. A success in ““The Silver Cord” on 
the western boards gave the picture pro- 
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ducers a dramatic slant on the musical 
comedy actress that they hadn’t suspected 
and won for her the serious parts for 
which she had been yearning. 

Some oné saw Karen Morley in a bit at 
the Pasadena Community Playhouse and 
asked that she come to the M-G-M studio. 
She chanced to show up on the very day 
that tests were being made for Garbo’s 
“Inspiration.” A girl was needed to 
stand on the side and read the Garbo 
lines. She obliged, for a small fee. Though 
she was outside camera range, her mellif- 
luous voice registered, and she was given a 
screen test of her own, and contracted. 

Clark Gable had stormed the studio 
gates in vain. An eastern and Los Angeles 
stage success had at last merited a test, 
which got him a cowboy heavy in “The 
Painted Desert.’ But nothing further 
happened until, three days before he was 
scheduled to leave for the east, an official 
saw the “Desert”? picture, liked Gable and 
M-G-M offered him a small gangster réle 
in ‘Dance, Fools, Dance”. With the 


viewing of the first day’s rushes, he was 
handed a contract in a breathless hurry. 
Some quality of personality clicked 
suddenly. 

The studio where Jackie Cooper's 
mother was employed as a set musician was 
testing small boys in a little song and 
dance. Seeing that the others weren't 
so very good, Mrs. Cooper telephoned her 
mother to bring Jackie down and let him 
try just for fun. And that was the begin- 
ning of the unusual youngster’s wildfire 
acclaim. 

After a series of quarrels with Universal 
and years of lackluster parts, Reginald 
Denny found himself for eight months out 
enjoying the fresh air. Producers thought 
they had gauged his capabilities. But some 
one who knew that he used to sing in 
musical comedy casually mentioned this 
fact to Cecil DeMille, who gave him an 
audition. ‘‘Madame Satan” re-instated 
him. 

John Wayne was content with his job 
as prop boy until his peculiar walk at- 
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tracted Raoul Walsh’s eyes and landed 
him ‘‘The Big Trail” lead. Anita Page 
was disconsolate when her contact with a 
small concern ended in a burst of news- 
paper notoriety; but her picture in the 
papers brought an audience with M-G-M 
officials and a worth-while agreement. Bill 
Haines was feeling about washed up. An 
executive dismissed him curtly as “not the 
type, too calm.” Whereupon, he got 
steamed up, bawling the man out, and 
stamped from the office. The other 
grinned—and called him back. 

Despite his former years on the stage, 
none of the producers could “‘see’”?” Lew 
Cody as a talkie actor after his two years of 
illness had kept him off the screen and 
diminished his box-office value. All gave 
him the eyebrow obligato and were rather 
eruff in greeting. One day he saw Gloria 
Swanson somewhere. She said that, since 
he was well, he just must have a réle in 
“What A Widow,” and didn’t even bother 
with the formality of tests. 

“The face on the cutting-room floor” 
doesn’t always stay there. George Cooper 
had fought the good fight and at last, in 
“Hell’s Angels,” had been raised to that 
ecstatic peak of the actor who gets a meaty 
role. His spirits drooped when the film 
was released, as the episodes in which he 
had figured were cut out. For three years 
he sorrowed over an opportunity that had 
promised fulfillment only to be blasted as 
hope had soared so high. Then the studio 
called him for “Sky Devils.” It developed 
that sequences clipped from the air epic 
were to be gathered into a comedy of the 
clouds! So his work is to shine after all, 
with a few additional scenes. 

You’ve read how, years ago, Colleen 
Moore was seen by D. W. Griffith in an 
elevator, and got into the movies. Another 
“lifted” Irene Dunne to fame, when 
Ziegfeld rode up with her in an office 
building. He had his secretary search 
diligently for her and find her. Several 
engagements followed, climaxed by 
“Showboat” and the talkies. 

But you or I might ride up and down in 
elevators indefinitely and nothing would 
happen but a headache. 

Virginia Cherrill was seen by Chaplin 
attending a prize-fight. Charlie Farrell 
interested Frank Borzage when he came to 
the director to “plug” a friend for “‘Sev- 
enth Heaven.” Monte Blue, hired to dig 
ditches, was delivering a radical oration to 
fellow workers when Griffith heard him 
and cast him as Danton. 

Emil Jannings met Ruth Chatterton at 
a party. Miss Chatterton’s finances were 
almost gone and it looked as if there would 
be nothing for her in pictures despite her 
note-worthy stage prestige. 

The result of these fortuitous happen- 
ings in each case was a successful picture 
career. 

We mustn’t give luck all the credit for 
our admired personalities, however. After 
fortune had been kind enough to single 
them out for special honors thus abruptly, 
they had or developed the talents necessary 
to continue their upward climb. 

But in Hollywood, without a doubt, the 
unexpected is “‘the order of the day,” 
turning glum faces into smiles. 

If a horse hadn’t fallen on him when he 
was an eighteen-year-old jockey, Robert 
Woolsey mightn’t be a screen comedian. 
Bell Hop, his mount at the Belmont Race 
Track, skidded in the mud, fell and broke 


Bob’s leg. Unable to ride for many 
months, he turned to vaudeville. 

When you’re a kid whose movie hopes 
have failed and you’re earning your living 
as a messenger boy, and in a collision be- 
tween your motorcycle and a picture 
company’s truck your leg is broken, life is 
liable to look very black. But Richard 
Arlen’s accident happened right in front 
of a studio. A casting director had wit- 
nessed it and had sent Dick to the hospital. 
When he recovered he was assured extra 
work, and thus he got his foothold in the 
films. 


Accompanying a stagestruck childhood | | 
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companion on the rounds of the agents’) 9 


offices Helen Chandler thought an ecstatic 
delight. Not only might she get a glimpse 
of beautiful actresses, but she could ride 
in the subway, always a thrill. Arthur 
Hopkins, casting “Barbara,” noticed eight- 
year-old Helen standing outside in the 
alley. It was raining and she had on 
half-socks. He called gruffly that she 
might wait inside. Looking at her more 
closely, he offered her a small part. 

Harold Lloyd flipped a coin to determine 
whether to come to Hollywood or not; so 
did Jack Holt. Al Jolson’s act was dull 
until a negro dresser wondered why he 
didn’t black his face. He did, and went 
over with a bang. Bessie Love’s career was 
back-sliding when, at a party, she gave a 
Charleston exhibition which re-focused 
attention upon her and started her off to a 
second victory. 

Frozen fingers scared Ramon Novarro 
into the movies. He was with Marion 
Morgan’s dancing troupe in New York one 
bleak winter. Cold, and too poor to buy 
warm gloves to protect the precious digits 
which he then thought would make him a 
musician, he left, and turned to the screen 
in the extra work that was still less profit- 
able, in order that he might live in 
California’s warm climate. 

A second time luck favored him. His 
chance came unexpectedly. A _ picture 
version of the life of Omar Khayyam, in which 
he had played, was not released for two or 
three years, but Rex Ingram saw it at a 
private preview and sent for the Mexican 
boy, speeding him on the rapid road to 
stardom. 

Adolphe Menjou, a competent player of 
bits, who seemed in no way the possessor 
of distinguished talents, accepted a doctor 
friend’s invitation to dine in a Hollywood 
café. Ata nearby table sat Chaplin. The 
medico, who knew the comedian, intro- 
duced them. Within a few weeks Menjou 
was engaged for ““A Woman of Paris,” 
which brought his adroit sophistication 
into sensational notice. 

Joan Crawford was seen by Harry Raph 
in a New York show. Dorothy Mackaill 
by Mickey Neilan in “The Follies.” 
Maureen O'Sullivan by a director as she 
ate her luncheon in a Dublin café. 

Otherwise, they mightn’t be movie 
stars today. 

Searching for a girl to play in the Ger- 
man and English versions of “The Blue 
Angel,” Josef Von Sternberg entered a 
Berlin theatre at the moment when Mar- 
lene Dietrich spoke her one English line in 
the play, ““Three cheers for the gentleman 
who has won the grand prize!” That 
simple sentence, enunciated at the psycho- 
logical moment, re-routed her from the 
German stage to the American screen and 
her greatest triumphs. 
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Gzsmetics CanNever 

If your cheeksare sallow, eyes dull;ifyou’re 
always dead tired, don’t try to hide the truth. 
Take Dr. Edwards Olive Tablets. A safe 
substitute for dangerous calomel. Non-habit- 
forming. A pure vegetable compound that 
helps relieve constipation, cleanses the sys- 
tem, removes the greatest cause of pallid 
cheeks. A matchless corrective in use for 20 
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Talkies in Tabloid 
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HEARTBREAK It’s wartime in Vienna 
Fair in 1916 (and you just 
(Fox) know there'll be a waltz). 

A young officer (Charlie Farrell) falls in 

love with an Austrian countess. He kills 

her beloved brother in battle and she says 
she never wants to see him again—but she 
changes her mind at the end of the war. 

Pretty weak stuff. Madge Evans is the 


countess. 
—1@:—s 
LEFTOVER Leftover Ladies, it seems, 
LADIES are women who have 
Good sacrificed matrimony for 
(Tiffany) a career and who find 


themselves losing beauty and youth and 
happiness in exchange for independence. 
Take the girl friend to this and she will 
change her mind about becoming an au- 
thor. Claudia Dell and Marjorie Rambeau 
are in the cast. 

tue 


MAD GENIUS, John Barrymore turns in 


THE another impressive per- 
Good formance which holds 
(Warners) you spell-bound in your 


seats. Barrymore plays the illegitimate son 
of a ballet dancer, born with the soul of 
an artist, but the body of a cripple. It’s a 
powerful, at times horrible picture, but it 
carries a big thrill. 


MERELY MARY Janet Gaynor and Char- 


ANN lie Farrell get just a 
Fair little bit too sugary in 
(Fox) this one. It’s about a 


young composer, poor but proud, who 
struggles to write classics when he should 
be dashing out jazz to pay the rent. The 
little house maid falls in love with him. 
She inherits a million and he becomes a 
famous composer, so what more do you 
want? 


1 ut 


MONKEY In this picture the Four 
BUSINESS Marx Brothers are fun- 
Excellent nier than a barrel of 
(Paramount) monkeys. Their humor 


is illogical, absurd, foolish and silly, and do 
you laugh! Look out for your operation 
when Groucho goes into his tango with 
Thelma Todd. Recommended as a first 
rate blues-chaser. 


— ©— 


NEW ADVENTURES This flicker is all 
OF GET-RICH about three delight- 
QUICK WALLING- ful crooks and their 


FORD, THE amusing adventures 
Excellent with suckers. Wil- 
(M-G-M) liam Haines is in 


rare form and will make you split the old 
sides with laughter. He is aided and 


abetted in this laugh fiesta by the famous 
“Schnozzle” Durante and Ernest Torrence. 


—n or 


PALMY DAYS Eddie “Depression Ex- 
Splendid plainer” Cantor is a riot 
(United Artists) jn this one. There isn’t 

any plot to speak of, but there’s lots of 

fun with Eddie singing songs in an ultra 
modern dough-nut factory. Charlotte 

Greenwood helps.out in the funny business. 

If you're feeling low, call on Dr. Cantor at 

your local theatre. 


—— 


SIN OF MADELON Get out your handker- 
CLAUDET, THE chief, girls, for this is 

Good an old-fashioned weepie. 

(M-G-M) Neil Hamilton is up to 
his old tricks again—luring a pretty girl 
away on the pretense of marriage. He dis- 
appears and Lewis Stone is left to console 
the girl (Helen Hayes) who has a baby 
and a lot of disillusions. Helen has to 
become a bad girl to be a good mother—or 
something like that. 


cn Gen 
SPIRIT OF This picture successfully 
NOTRE DAME perpetuates the memory 
Excellent of Knute Rockne and 


(Universal) glorifies loyalty, team 
play and courage. It gets rather sentimental 
over football and loyalty but. you'll like it. 
In it are a lot of famous football heroes, 
including the “Four Horsemen”. Lew Ayres, 
William Bakewell, Sally Blane and J. Farrell 
MacDonald are the “movie” people in it. 


ws Suen 


SUSAN LENOX: Garbo finds opportunity 
HER FALL AND in this old story by 


RISE David Graham Phillips 
Excellent to be forlorn, to be ter- 
(M-G-M) ror stricken, and to be 


utterly desirable. Clark Gable is the lead- 
ing man and his love scenes with Garbo are 
the best yet. The plot is nothing to speak 
of, but you do not realize this as you are 
completely lost in the charm of Garbo. In 
fact there might not be any plot at all for 
all you care. 


ors 


TWENTY-FOUR A great deal can happen 


HOURS in twenty-four hours and 
Good this picture sets out to 
(Paramount) prove just how much. 


A night club hostess and a gangster and a 
society couple are involved, and there's a 
neat little murder and solution. You'll be 
crazy about Miriam Hopkins as the night 
club hostess who sings torch songs. 


Claudia Dell, the Rebel Blonde 


[Continued from page 62] 


on a table were several of the Chatterton 
wigs. (Surely you know that the great 
Chatterton never dyes or cuts her own 
hair—she simply has a wig made to suit 
her personality in each part.) Claudia 
tried them on and had tests made of her- 
self in them. 

When Tiffany was looking high and low 
for a girl to play the lead in “Leftover 
Ladies” Claudia’s agent took her recent 
tests to the Tiffany studios. ‘Claudia 
Dell? Beautiful, yes—but blonde, hope- 
lessly blonde. This réle calls for an emo- 
tional actress. And only brunettes are 


Thus spake the Tiffany 
powers-that-be. However, they politely 
looked over the tests. All right—go on 
with the story. You know all the answers 
anyway. 


emotional.” 


Claudia wore a brunette wig in “Left- 
over Ladies” and proved that she was an 
emotional actress of exceptional ability. 
Now she vows she will never step before 
the camera again without that brunette 
wig! 


The bleached hussies have all turned 
gray worrying over it. 
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lack of temperament. She doesn’t fuss 
about Her Art. Her theory is that any 
role can stand out if it’s played to the hilt. 

When I think of Bessie Love I almost 
want to cry! Here is a splendid little 
actress who can stand before the cameras 
and put over everything from Little Eva 
to the hey-heyest part. “The Broadway 
Melody” proved her talkie excellence. She 
has a wistful smile that makes you want to 
go knock out a couple of giants. I talked 
to her the other day and she looks prettier 
than ever. She did a stage play, a vaude- 
ville tour, and a quickie this last Fall. The 
gamest girl in the whole business, beloved 
Bessie Love! 

As for Alice White I’m willing to agree 
that she needs another chance. Many of 
us never cared a whoop about her jazz 
epics. But there is no doubt but what she 
built up a real following. She, too, made 
a very successful vaudeville tour this last 
Fall. Since she tumbled off her pedestal 
as a First National star she has done only 
a few quickies. If she ever gets back into 
the running she assures us that she will 
discard her flapperisms and show us some 
first-class acting. 

Aileen Pringle made her screen début 
too soon. She was the first true sophisti- 
cate in Hollywood. Little good it did her 
in the era of innocents. She should be in 
demand, for she is one of these women of 
the world whom we idolize. But her in- 
frequent appearances are in quickies, us- 
ually murder mysteries. Oh, Hollywood, 
itistolaugh! Yet I doubt if Aileen herself 
sees anything funny in the irony of her fate. 

The heretofore despised quickies are to be 
thanked for bringing back Clara Kimball 
Young to us. For giving Betty Bronson 
and Carmel Myers hope that they may 
reach the heights again, and for giving 
Rita La Roy and-Frances Dade a chance 
to carry on the work they love. Those 
two distinguished character actresses, 
Beryl Mercer and Mary Carr, ought to be 
kept so busy in first class pictures that they 
would not have to play in these obscure 
talkies. 

Next time you are blue, giving yourself 
a lot of condolences, think of these gallant 
girls who never say die. Let’s give them 
a cheer for keeping their fingers in the 
movie pie, and hope that they will soon 
pull out some grand plums! 
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SO easy to have the full, firm form that Fashion 


Yes, in just thirty short days you can increase your feminine 
charm and mould your contours to the firm, youthful shapeliness 
that is so smart and alluring. Just the simple application of my 
wonderful Miracle Cream and easy instructions will work won- | 


ders. Thousands of women everywhere praise this 
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Are you flat-chested? Do | 
ugly, sagging lines rob you | 
of your feminine charm? 


It is |} 
demands. 


simple, harm- 


less home treatment for the splendid results obtained in just a © 


few minutes a day. - 


FILL OUT YOUR FORM 


No matter what else you have tried, no matter 


this New 
Easy Way 


how undevel- 


oped your figure may be, you owe it to yourself to try this | 
wonderful method. One grateful woman writes: ‘““Day by day I 
have seen my figure fill out until now it is shapely 
My friends have all noticed the improvement.”’ 


FREE 


graceful, feminine curves. 


Mail Coupon 


gether with FREE BOOK, 
wrapper. 


My valuable new Book that tells how to develop 
a beautiful form and how to fill out the figure to 


with only $1.00 and I will // 
mail youlargecontainerof / 
Miracle Cream, with complete instructions / 
for developing shapely feminine form, to- 


Offer limited. Send at once. 7 


~ NANCY LEE, Dept. SC-2 


and beautiful. 


NANCY LEE, Dept. SC-2 
816 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
I enclose only $1.00. Send me 
large container of Miracle Cream 
with instructions and Free Book in 
plain wrapper. 
47 Name 


all in plain / 
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Now! you can have 
The VOICE you want! 


100% 


Improvement 
Guaranteed 


We build, strengthen the vocal 
organ—not with singing lessons— 
but by fundamentallysound and 
scientifically correct silent exer- 
cises .. . and absolutely guaran- 
tee to improve any singing or 
speaking voice at least 100% 
... Write for wonderful voice 
book—sent free. Learn WHY 
you can now have the voice 
you want. No literature sent 
to anyone under 17 years un- 
less signed by parent. 


No matter how hopeless 
your case may seem—sena 
at once for free Voice Book. 


Perfect Voice Institute, Studis 70-92 
306 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


| Mail Coupon for Free Voice Book 


Perfect Voice Institute, Studio 70.92 
308 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Please send me FREE and without obligation, Prof. 
Feuchtinger’s new, book, ‘‘Physical Voice Culture.’’ 
I have checked subject in which I am moat interested. 


D Weak Voice D Singing 0) Stammering D Speaking 
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Are These Our Eric Linden? 


[Continued from page 40] 


return, and has about decided not todo this. 

Eric lives a quiet life in Hollywood. 
With his adored mother—his father passed 
out of the domestic picture when Eric was 
only five months old—he lives in a little 
cottage on a Hollywood hillside. ‘There 
are no servants. He tends to his small 
garden himself. 

He is not working all the time. ‘There- 
fore, he spends much of his time at his 
favorite avocation—sometime he hopes it 
will be his vocation—writing. At twenty- 
two he has completed three plays, which 
have caused favorable comment from the 
severest critics. 

He has nocar. He walks a mile anda 
half to the studio. He believes that this 
combines exercise and saving—and he 
knows that physical condition means a 
great deal to success in pictures. 

He is not a first-nighter and he is not a 
night-clubber. 

I found this out when I first met him. 

We were working together in “Chil- 
dren.” I played the réle of a reporter and 
had my first close view of him. We got 
acquainted reading our lines back 
and forth to each other. One night I 
said: 

“Eric, I’m stepping over to the Em- 
bassy Club. Want to join me?” 

‘‘Maybe, after the picture is done,” 
was his reply. “I can’t show up here 
with my mind foggy from a late date.” 

Work comes first with Eric. Later we 
had the party._ But Eric wasn’t going to 
jeopardize his future, even for a few hours. 
This was a small thing—but it shows the 
same traits he displays in putting his life’s 
affairs in shape. 

Eric has been praised for his emotional 
work in ‘“‘Children.”’ He has earned that 
praise. Joan Crawford once told me that 
she considered the greatest of all tributes 
to an actor a favorable reaction from the 
“props,” the “grips” and the others on the 
set. She said that the height of her ambi- 
tion was to make the men forget their 
work and watch her. 

Eric did more than this. 

When he had finished reciting the Lord’s 
Prayer at the end of “Children,” every 
man and woman on the set was openly 
crying. They were crying not from the 
artificial stimulation of scenes which had 
gone before, nor from the stimulation of 
illusion. ‘They were crying on bare stages, 
with reality all about them. 

There could be no finer tribute to the 
work of Eric Linden than this. 

A keen intellect, a keen philosophy, and 
an understanding of life are necessary to 
portray such parts. 

Brown, curly hair—dreaming eyes— 
have little to do with real acting—with 
touching hearts—with portraying life. 

I think Eric is sensible because he has a 
sublime faith in himself and his ability. 
Please don’t misunderstand me when I 
tell you this. Eric is not “high hat.” 
Not in any sense of the word. I can prove 
that to you when I tell you that Eric’s neck 
turned beet red and stayed that way dur- 
ing the first preview of “Children,” and 
that when it was over I had to run to keep 
up with him as he fled from the theatre. 
At the second preview, a woman tried to 


pat his cheek and he would have qualified 
as a fullback, for he ran through a broken 
field in the theatre lobby and out-distanced 
the opposition like a veteran. He doesn’t 
care to be pointed at and exclaimed over. 
He doesn’t like to strut. 

But he does believe that he is a good 
actor and likes to have people who think 
he is tell him so. He appreciates sugges- 
tions, watches other players for helpful 
points, and studies his work from begin- 
ning toend. He gets the feel of a part and 
carries through with it. He will let noth- 
ing interfere with his work or with his ul- 
timate success. He has that much of an 
ego, and that kind of an ego. It is as 
much a part of him as is his growing bank 
account. 

That bank account is another reason 
why I think Eric is sensible. While others 
rising to the crest of the wave are buying 
fine houses and expensive automobiles, he 
is putting his money away. 

“Acting is work,” he tells me. “I don’t 
want to have to work always. Ive seen 
some of the world, and I want to see more. 
I’m going to pack, some day, and step 
around. I’m only going to live once, and 
there are a great many places to go and a 
great many things to do.” 

Eric is the possessor of a creative mind. 

He doesn’t want to act forever. 

‘‘Acting,” he tells me, “is the mirroring 
of other peoples’ creations—a reflecting ot 
other peoples’ thoughts. There is nothing 
creative about it. Some day I hope to 
create something which will be worth 
while.” 

A philosophy like this is unusual in a 
young man of Eric’s age in Eric’s position. 
I have known young players and young 
players, and the main interest they have 
in life is to get the picture completed and 
go ona vacation. Perhaps Eric is missing 
a certain amount of thoughtless fun but, 
at the same time, he is building for the 
future—and that’s sensible, too. 

Howard Estabrook, the writer, recently 
winner of the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences award for the adaptation 
of “Cimarron,” declares that Eric has the 
power which may be found in the por- 
trayals of James Cagney—and that he has 
the same whimsical ability of Phillips 
Holmes and Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 

Ernie Westmore likens him to Paul 
Muni, who has shown a marked ability in 
changing faces. Westmore, a make-up 
artist, has studied Eric’s pictures —seventy- 
five of them—and finds a different emo- 
tional register in each. He has dubbed 
Eric “‘the boy of a thousand faces.”’ Eric’s 
work in “Children” backs up this asser- 
tion—for he is everything from a loving, 
considerate boy to a hardened criminal, 
fighting tooth and nail for his existence. 
He reveals the many sides of his character- 
izational ability and his marvelous com- 
mand of his face, his mind and _ his 
body. 

Perhaps—well, more than perhaps — 
Eric’s brushing against life has given him 
the tools with which to build his char- 
acterizations. 

Life has not been particularly kind to 
him. Earlier in this story, the fact that 
Eric’s father left his mother when Eric’s 
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brothers and sisters were too young to 
contribute to the family’s support, was 
pointed out. Eric grew up haphazardly, 
for his mother, whom he worships, was 
forced to bear the brunt of caring for her 
brood. She was governess, nurse —half 
a dozen other things. Eric’s two brothers 
and his sister helped as soon as they were 
old enough. All are older than he is. 

His mother placed him in the Paul Hoff- 
man school, and there he had the attention 
of Angelo Patri, the noted educator and 
philosopher. As soon as he was old 
enough, he was out selling newspapers. 
He was, in turn, a messenger boy, a bank 
clerk, a delivery boy, a travel guide, a 
clerk, a theatre usher (you probably saw 
him on Broadway at the Roxy, the Rivoli 
and Rialto) a dishwasher and a summer 
camp instructor. 

Older people always have been inter- 
ested in Eric. When he was nine, a 
kindly instructor in a summer camp taught 
him to look over the housetops of Tenth 
Avenue if he ever expected to leave it. 
He had the sense and the intelligence to 
heed this advice—and while he was wash- 
ing greasy dishes, he was looking in the 
direction of Fifth Avenue and dreaming 
of the day when he would be someone 
worth while. 

In high school he first had his dramatic 
urge. He got a poor part in the annual 
play at DeWitt Clinton High School. He 
worked so hard that the next year he was 
given the lead in “If I Were King” 
and the production still stands as the 
most successful in the history of that 
institution. 

Later, the dramatic instructor there 
met him when he was studying English 
literature at Columbia University. 

She was disappointed when she found 
that he was hoping to persue a writing 
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career, and urged him to go to the Theatre 
Guild that very afternoon and apply for 
work. He did. Elders again were in- 
terested in him. ‘There was John Martin, 
the concert critic—Phillip Moeller, the 
stage director at the Guild, and Lynn 
Fontanne. They all helped, and Eric 
appeared in production after production. 

These people helped Eric because they 
knew that their efforts would be appre- 
ciated—and that they weren’t sowing 
seeds of advice in fallow ground. 

Among the Guild productions in which 
Eric appeared were “‘Valpone,” ‘“‘Marco 
Millions,” “Faust,” “Strange Interlude” 
and “Prunella.” Sylvia Sydney made her 
début in “Prunella.” Then he went to 
Broadway with “Flight,” ‘‘Buckaroo,” 
“One Way Street,” ““Reunion” and “You 
Never Can Tell.” He also played in 
stock. 

After a season with the Berkshire Players 
in stock, he went with them to Paris. He 
spent two months on a bicycle trip 
through Europe, making a point of dodg- 
ing the places everyone sees and seeing 
those beauties hidden to the average 
eye. 

He came back from Europe on a cattle 
boat and immediately was in demand. 

On landing he went into rehearsals with 
“Hilda Cassidy.”” Thence to radio, where 
he was “The Collier Boy,” ‘Dick Trevor 
the Freshman,” and was the first television 
juvenile. Contracts were still pending 
when Wesley Ruggles was having one of 
the hardest times in history trying to find 
a lead for ““Are These Our Children?” 

Ruggles tested almost a hundred young 
players. Then he heard about Eric. He 
sent for tests. Eric passed with flying 
colors, hopped an airplane, and landed 
in Hollywood in less than forty-eight 
hours. 


“Oh, Clark! 


Do You Remember 2” 


[Continued from page 25} 


I had invested in a second-hand portable 
phonograph and was completely absorbed 
in its creaking out a sentimental ballad. I 
only had two records. I was oblivious to 
the rest of the troupe—Homesick and 
Lovesick— Suddenly a voice at my right, 
“Pardon me,” it drawled, ‘‘but what’s the 
chance of persuading you to muffle that 
piece of annoyance—or give it a chance to 
see what it can do to another tune?” I 
turned to give him a withering look—but 
without much success. “Say,” he went 
on—looking searchingly into my eyes, 
“are you lovesick or something? Because 
the rest of us aren’t and I’m sure I could 
take up a collection from my fellow suffer- 
ers (indicating with one fell swoop the 
whole car of twenty) and buy you a 
drawing room where you could work your- 
self up into a good cry.” 

I tried to make my usual flippant answer 
—but the fact that my tormenter was 
Clark Gable, the words wouldn’t come. I 
resorted to the feminine trick of weeping — 
I didn’t wait for the drawing room. 

“Aw, what’s the matter, kid?” and he 
slipped down beside me. 

“Vd never been away from home before, 


I didn’t know what I was doing in a 
troupe anyway—TI didn’t like the stage or 
anyone on it.” And so on for miles and 
miles—I blubbered—there in front of 
Clark Gable. And I don’t cry prettily 
either. When I think of it! !/ 

No doubt his brotherly feeling for me 
started then. So, girls, I can’t tell you 
what his powers are—or the secret of 
his success as a screen lover—for I was for 
his less romantic moments. 

Knowing I was homesick, he’d often 
call up to be sure I had something to do, 
and was being taken care of. I did rather 
adore him. So imagine my feelings when 
I heard this one. A mutual friend of ours 
(and a member of the same company) 
met him on the street in Hollywood not 
long ago and mentioned that she saw a 
great deal of me. 

“Who?” he queried, concentrating on 
space. 


She repeated my name. Finally the 
mist cleared. 
“Oh, yes,” he drawled. (He would.) 


“The little blonde girl.” 
Oh, how could you, Clark? I’m not 
even blonde. 
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LONG ISLAND MATRON 
LOSES 64 POUNDS OF 


FAT 


THE SAFE WAY 
to REDUCE 


A Kruschen figure de- 
picting slenderness, 
physical attract- 

iveness and 
charm. 


Take a half teaspoonful of Kruschen Salts 
in a glass of hot water every morning before 
breakfast—then watch ugly fat gradually 
vanish. Notice how skin clears—how eyes 
glow with a healthy sparkle—how new, 
youthful activity permeates your entire body. 


Bear in mind Kruschen is more than just a 
laxative salt—it’s a superb blend of SIX 
separate minerals which sweep poisons and 
harmful acids from your system—minerals 
which help every gland, nerve and body 
organ to function properly. Many folks 
hasten results by going a little lighter on 
potatoes, pastries and fatty meats. 

Mrs, Harold Price of Woodside, L. I. writes: 
“A year ago I weighed 190 Ibs. I started 
taking Kruschen and now weigh 126 and never 
felt better in my life.” 

An 85c bottle lasts 4 weeks and is sold by 
leading drugstores throughout the world. 


KRUSCHEN SALTS 


We supply all entertainment \\\2 a 
needs for dramatic clubs, Qe 


schools, lodges, etc., and for 
every occasion. 
T. S. Denison & Ce., 623 S. Wabash, Dest. 25, 


No lonely evenings 


for this BLONDE 


ER golden hairmagnetizes, attracts—gets her 
H more dates than any other girl in the crowd. 
And it’s Blondex that gives her the lead. This 
special shampoo puts captivating sparkle, glori- 
ous golden color in all blonde hair. Not only does 
Blondex prevent darkening—but safely brings 
back alluring golden brightness to faded, lustre- 
less light hair. Not a dye. Simply a fine powder 
that bubbles instantly into a rich, penetrating 
foam. Fine for hair and scalp. Thousands of 
lovely blondes rely on Blondex. At all drug and 
department stores, 
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FAT“ 


From Any Part You we 
Reduced. A New And Safe 
Way. No Exercise, Baths, 
Diets, Medicines or Spe- 
cial Equipment Necessary. 


Guaranteed to Satisfy 


Thin-O-Creme 


a secret product rigidly 
tested has slenderized thou- 
sands of over-stout people 
who failed through other 
means. THIN-O-CREME 
has proven to quickly re- 
move excess fat from double 
chin, arms, abdomen, bust, 
hips, legs or any part of the 
body. THIN-O-CREME, 
a product of modern 
science, a cream-like white 
preparation that is simply rubbed into any fat part you wish re- 
duced. Soon as applied its magic-like reducing action begins and 
excess fat gradually disappears. 


SPECIAL OFFER oRreh tich or $1.95 


THIN-O-CREME CO., Dept. RC, 395 Broadway, New York, W. Y. 

Please send postpaid in plain wrapper, large jar of THIN-O- 
CREME with directions. I agree to pay postman $1.95 plus a few 
cents postage. My money to be refunded if I am not pleased. 


Name 
Address 


Lincoln got his education chiefly Ey 
meestudy « « e So can Y 


HIGH SCHOOL 
EDUCATIONicne 


Easy, fascinating Question and Answer Method. 
Used in 12,000 High Schools. Amazing low cost. Certificate 
awarded. Write for FREE booklet. 

HIGH SCHOOL HOME-STUDY BUREAU, 
31 Union Square Dept. 3762 New York, N. Ye 
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ae ESS IS MISERY 


Many people with defective hearing 
and Head Noises enjoy conversation, 
goto Theatre and Church because they 

use Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 
resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 

in the Ear entirely out of sight. 

No wires, batteries or head piece. 

They are inexpensive. Write for 

booklet and sworn statement of pRUAL 
the inventor who was himself deaf. 

A. O. LEONARD, Inc., Suite 985, 70 5th Ave., New York 


SONGS ror LAL KING 


PICTURES 


Radio Broadcast and commercial usage bring big 
returns. Writers of WORDS or MUSIC should send 
for FREE copy of 20-page instructive booklet giving 
full details of opportunities in song writing. We 
revise, arrange, secure U.S. Copyright, broadcast your 
song over the Radio and submit to Motion Picture 
Studios here in Hollywood. Write Today. 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 
604 Meyer Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista Avenue, Hollywood, Calif: 


Learn Public 
thd iaipero 


ers 
North American aerate Dept. 4432 


3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


SEE YOURSELF ON MOVIE 
FILM for only $1 


All your favorite stars regard ‘‘Movie shots’’ as their 
choicest treasures. YOU, TOO, CAN HAVE ONE, 
merely by sending us your photo (no snapshot). Five feet, 
80 PICTURES, ONE DOLLAR. More, if desired at 15¢ 
afoot. Photo returned with film. Send no money. Pay 
postman on delivery. 


PHOTO REPRODUCING CO. 
5640 Santa Monica Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 


WANT A STEADY JOB? 
Work for “Uncle Sam 


$1260 to $3400 year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. 
Education usually sufficient. Short 
hours. Vacation with full pay. 
Write immediately for free 32-page 
book, with list of positions and full 
particulars telling how to get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. L300 Rochester, N. Y. 
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“The Champ” Learns His Lesson 


[Continued from page 21] 


he reigns as one of the biggest box office 
bets of the screen, is founded on myriads of 
experiences like these. He’s been through 
the game—elephant-trainer in a circus, 
hoofer, chorus man, comic in two-reelers, 
playing Swedish servant girls in the old 
Essanay studios in Chicago, studio man- 
ager, producer, director, comedian, and 
“heavy.” 

He’s risen to stardom and _ been 
“knocked down’”’—usually by the mistakes 
of others. 

“Vve been through in pictures at least 
three times—but here I am,” laughs 
Beery. “Like the comedian in the show, I 
always bob up serenely. And I’ve found 
that every time I bob up I’ve learned some- 
thing from the last tumble—carry scars 
that remind me to avoid the pitfalls of the 
last fiasco.” 

The last Wallace Beery of today, hero 
of “‘Min and Bill,” ‘‘The Champ,” and 
such hits, is a Wallace Beery seasoned in 
experience, not only in every branch of 
entertainment—but in the business of it, 
too. He knows how to read contracts be- 
fore he signs them now. He knows how 
to wiggle out of a réle that he’s sure he’ll 
“flop” in—and he knows enough about 
what he can do to know his limitations— 
the lesson that life has taught him. 

Beery takes everything with a grain of 
salt. He never counts his chickens before 
they’re hatched. ‘I never am sure of a 
thing until it’s happened—I learned long 
ago that on stage and screen there are 
too many slips to count on things until 
they’re set.” 

That’s the reason for his historic scrap 
with the late Thomas H. Ince. Ince had 
hired him for a réle, and had agreed, if 
the réle ran over a week, to pay him a cer- 
tain amount every day—in advance. 

The first day after the week was up, 
Beery arrived at the studio, sat in his 
dressing room, and waited. 

The director sent for him. 
doing. 

Finally, Ince came to see what the mat- 
ter was. 

“You haven’t sent my money over yet,” 
insisted Wally. 

Ince was angry—but finally saw the 
humor of it, laughed, and sent the money. 
Wally went to work. 

“Just don’t take chances on general 
principles,” he told Ince. “I know you’re 
good for it and all that—but I’m never 
sure of what isn’t in my hand.” 

“And,” relates Wally, telling the story, 
“do you know that a rumor got around 
after that that I was hard to handle? It 
hurt me with several producers. I learned 
from that—never make the mistake of 
being too tough with the boss. Stand up 
for your rights, but don’t stand up so 
straight you lean backward.” 

Beery, in his present stardom, gets 
great stories. He gets great casts and op- 
portunities. But throughout the years of 
his early career he was continually miscast 


Nothing 


—and it was from being continually thrust 
into the wrong parts that he learned what 
the right part for him was. 

He started as a Swedish servant girl in 
comedies. 

He took up directing—directed Francis 
xX. Bushman and other stars, and made 
good at it. But even then he felt that 
there was nothing outstanding in the re- 
sults of his work. 

Essanay sent Beery West to be business 
manager of its California studios at Niles, 
California, where the “Broncho Billy” 
Westerns and early Chaplin comedies were 
filmed. He tried it for a while. Detail, 
bookkeeping, handling people, irked him. 

“T’m not cut out for an executive,” he 
decided. Again he’d been miscast. 

A friend was organizing a company 
to go to Japan to film some pictures 
there. Wally got interested, financed the 
venture and they started out. And then 
the conflagration in Europe came. They 
went broke. 

“I’m miscast as a producer too,” de- 
cided Wally, and returned to comedy, at 
the old Keystone studios. 

By this time he was thinking—and 
thinking hard. 

“I remembered the villains I played 
in Kansas City,’ he related, ‘“‘and tried 
an experiment of mixing that kind of 
character with a little comedy—a menace 
that could get a few laughs. In those days 
villains were always one hundred percent 
villains—so the idea was new. Well, we 
tried it—after I’d talked six days to sell the 
idea. It clicked. The ‘Devil’s Cargo’ 
was one of the best pictures I ever made— 
and established this type of villain with a 
comedy side. We did more—the public 
liked them—and I found that at last I’d 
discovered a way to. be human as a come- 
dian or a villain. And being human and 
natural is the answer to this business. 

“Kids from elocution school need not 
apply in the movies. They want absolute 
naturalness. The comedy villain was a 
a success because every human being has 
comedy mixed with his other complex 
natures. It’s a very obvious truth to me 
now—and to producers and the public— 
but it took long years of miscasting and 
bitter experiences to find it out.” 

George Hill, who directed “Min and 
Bill,” ‘““The Big House” and “The Secret 
Six,” says “Beery took a circus performer 
and made out of him an artist. The depth 


of understanding in the characters he . 


plays comes from a great knowledge of 
human life—a great experience in dealing 
with his fellow man and delving into the 
why and wherefore of things. He had a 
tough time for years. That’s why he 
understands tough characters on the 
screen. He can suffer because he’s had 
plenty practice at it. He can be natural 
because he’s learned humanity from hu- 
manity’s best study—mankind.”’ 

Beery carries scars—but at last they’re 
paying him dividends. 


Do you want to know how Johnny Weissmuller is making out as 
“Tarzan”? The March SILVER SCREEN tells all with a firm stroke, not 


an Australian crawl. 
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The Aristocrat of the Screen 
[Continued from page 41] 


When she was four years old her mother 
took her to New York City. The mother, 
known as Kate Clinton to the stage, re- 
turned to her profession and Kay was sent 
to school. Her early education was re- 
ceived in convents—Episcopalian. Later 
she attended Miss Fuller’s school at Os- 
sining and from there went to the Cathe- 
dral School in Garden City, Long Island. 

How do advertisements of schools like 
these read? “Smart Schools for Exclusive 
Young Ladies,” or something to that 
effect. And so we see that Kay Francis has 
acquired the background for a young lady 
with an aristocratic temperament. 

After school days were over Dwight 
Francis, the son of an old New England 
family, fell in love with her and a swanky 
wedding at St. Thomas’s, New York’s 
most fashionable church, followed. 

Though her husband was well-born and 
his parents well-heeled with millions of 
American dollars, there was not much cash 
for the young married couple. And Kay 
like a true aristocrat—lived according to 
their means. 

Despite this noble effort the marriage 
did not go well and with a graceful bow 
she turned her back and went travelling in 
Europe. 

In Holland she dined with Queen Wil- 
helmina in the Royal Palace at The 
Hague. Did Kay feel in awe of her Maj- 
esty? She did not, though she was a bit 
dubious about the correct fork to select 
from the array of silver beside her plate. 
She turned to her royal hostess and asked 
with perfect composure which was the 
correct implement to use... Can you see 
her doing it? 

Not with embarrassment. No, just -ask- 
ing the Holland way of doing things. 
Much as the King of England might have 
asked King Alfonso if he attended a bull 
fight in Spain, “Just what do you do when 
the bull gores the matador? If I were in 
England at a game of cricket, now I should 
know.” 

Returning to New York City she de- 
cided to take up her mother’s profession. 
Kate Clinton at one time was considered 
one of the most beautiful women who ever 
played the old Castle Square stock com- 
pany in Boston. 

“A dark-haired, spirited beauty—with 
fire and verve,” is the way some one de- 
scribed her who knew her in those days. 
After her stock days, Kate Clinton became 
a vaudevillian. 

But Kay did not go into vaudeville. 
Shakespeare is considered the aristocrat of 
the drama. Kay, being the modern aristo- 
crat, went into the modernized version of 
“Hamlet.” It was considered an ultra- 
smart production. Adrienne Morrison, 
mother of Connie and Joan Bennett, 
played the Queen Mother, Helen Chandler 
Ophelia and Basil Sydney was Hamlet. Kay 
Francis played the Player Queen. 

Then came a season with the Stuart 
Walker stock company. Kay played Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis and Dayton. Stuart 
Walker is the last word in theatrical stock 
companies. 

It is true at one time she took a course 
in stenography and spent a few weeks 
modeling dresses, but I am sure she did it 
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all in the most correct way. 

Not that she is the dignified type of 
aristocrat of my picture of the mid-Vic- 
torian dowager. She is an aristocrat of 
today who goes in for dash and some 
splash with her haughtiness. But we can 
see by her life that she lives up to Webster’s 
definition of the word. She has the sym- 
pathies, the inclinations, habits and temper 
of the ruling class. 

'And then there is the matter of Miss 
Francis’s pulchritude. There’s true aris- 
tocracy there. Did you ever notice how 
she holds her head? 

West Point trains its cadets to hold 
themselves so that the crown of the head 
is the highest point of the body. And that’s 
the way Kay Francis holds her head—the 
correct way. You know how she wears her 
clothes. The Park Avenue débutante is 
considered the best dressed woman in the 
world. And that’s the way Kay wears her 
clothes, like Park Avenue—not like Holly- 
wood. 

_ After her days in the Stuart Walker 
stock company she returned to New York, 
now confident that she could make good as 
an actress. 

She took an apartment with two girls. 
Lois Long who has just divorced Peter 
Arno, the cartoonist-playwright, and Kath- 
erine Swan who now holds an important 
position in Paramount’s scenario depart- 
ment. 

Though it was only a two room apart- 
ment the girls went in for life in a big way. 
Miss Swan says, ‘““We were a bit hay-wire 
in those days. Life was very hectic but 
merry. Now and then we cast our thoughts 
toward the theatrical world where our 
careers were centered, but as no engage- 
ments came forth we filled the interim by 
stepping high, wide and handsome. 

“Our apartment consisted of two small 
rooms but such was our popularity that it 
was necessary for us each to have our in- 
dividual telephone. It sounded and looked 
like the stock broker’s office in Douglas 
Fairbanks’ picture, ‘Reaching for the 
Moon.’ 

“Dances and parties not being exciting 
enough we invented new amusements. In- 
door Polo held our interest until Kay 
broke her collar bone.” 

“How do you play Indoor Polo?” -I 
asked. ; 

“Well, one of the rules is that you must 
play the game on your knees.” 

“The night Kay was hurt, there was a 
four hundred pound, more or less, foot- 
ball star in the game. In the excitement 
he thought he was playing football and 
jumped to his feet. Someone yanked at 
his knees to bring him down—and all of 
his four hundred pounds fell on Kay.”’ 

“Do you think Kay is an aristocrat?” 
I asked of Miss Swan. 

“An aristocrat in her tastes. I have 
never seen Kay do an ungraceful thing. 
She has breeding and poise. She is a bit 
different—doesn’t make friends easily. 
Though I do not mean to give the im- 
pression that she is high hat because she i is 
anything but that. She is very genuine.” 

All in all Kay Francis seems to merit the 
title, ““The Aristocrat of the Screen.” 
Don’t you think so? 
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Wherever she goes, women envy her — men 
admire and whisper eagerly, ‘“Who is that girl 
with the wonderful hair?’’ 


Such hair is a precious possession. Yet there is no 
mystery aboutit. Just one Golden Glint Shampoo 
can make your hair lovelier than you ever hoped—no 
matter how dulland lifeless it may seem to you now! 
More than an ordinary shampoo. In addition to 
cleansing, it adds a subtle “‘tiny-tint’”» —not much— 
hardly perceptible. But what a vast difference it makes! 
25c at your dealers’, or send for free sample. 


FREE 
J.W. KOBI CO., 617 Rainier Ave., Dept. B 


Seattle, Wash. « « « « Pleasesend a freesample. 


Name 


Address 


City 


Color of my hair 


: _@ e Produc- 

- ; , ers are 
alKle all OVIE cw: 

= ing for 
new short story ideas, plots, ete. Perhaps you 


can write one that we can shape and sell for you. 
One writer (V.M.) received $3,000. New York best 
Market. Write now for free booklet, without obliga- 
tion, HOW TO WRITE FOR THE TALKIES by suc- 
cessful playwright—(Author of FLIGHT, Etc.)—and 
Famous Director. fully and with all 
confidence! 


Daniel O’ Malley Co., Inc., Suite 29,1776 Broadway, N. Y. 


Write freely, 


FORM DEVELOPED 


By an Easy Simple Method that has 
stood the test of 26 years Successful 
Service. The Direct Method for a Sym- 
metrical Figure -- Development where 
needed. Neck, Chest, Arms, Legs--in 
fact ANY part of the Body. You need 
not send me a long letter. Just write 
“T enclose 10c. Mail mea Large Box of 


PEERLESS WONDER CREAM 


Scaled and Prepaid, and tell me how 
to Develop a Beautiful Rounded Form by your Simple 
Home Method.”’ That is all you need say, and I will return 
the dime if you wish, but send it NOW. 


MADAME WILLIAMS, Suite 123, Buffalo, N. Y. 


We gel ashes 


IN 2° WEEKS 


Everr woman wants the joy of long, dark luxurious eyelashes and 
eyebrows such as our amazing new discovery produces. No matter 
how scant the growth, we guarantee, unc onditionally, that within 
two weeka’ time Mme. Leone's Preparation will make them appear 
longer, darker and more brilliantly beautiful than you ever imagined 
they coul 

Don't envy other eyea while this remarkable discovery is within 
your reach. For YOU, too, can surpass them all with oyes full of 
expre asion and allure oment. YOURS will be BETTER than tho beat 
you've admired. 

Send NOW for Mme. Leone's Eyelash Grower and WATCH 

RESULTS IN A FEW DAYS, Price $2.00 Postpaid. Money 

back without question if you are not entirely  satiafied 
ee ee es ss 
MME. LEONE, Dept. S-6, 12 West St., Boston, Mass. 


I enclose $2.00, Send me at once your new discovery for growing 
beautiful eyelashes. 


Name... 
Address, 
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A complete, 
film story version of 
Sinclair Lewis’ epic novel appears 


in February Screenland. Ronald 
Colman plays the part of Dr. Mar- 
tin Arrowsmith, with Helen Hayes 
as his adorable wife Leora in a cine- 
ma success you’re sure to see. But 
first read the complete story as it 
appears in Screenland. 


Replete with stirring pictures from 
the drama, Screenland’s Arrow- 
smith is an outstanding story suc- 
cess of the season. From colorful 
opening through young Arrow- 
smith’s tumultuous romance down 
to the smash climax on a fever 
stricken West Indian Island Arrow- 
smith makes a story of unfor- 
gettable memories. 


EXCLUSIVE 
The Story of 
Richard Dix’ 


Marriage 


Richard Dix, they called him the per- 
ennial bachelor of filmdom, but then he 
eloped! You and I and all of Dix’ mil- 
lions of friends asked who—when—how— 
. .. Astar reporter writes a thrilling 
news scoop for SCREENLAND. His 
exclusive story appears in the great 
February issue. 


Garbo and Novarro 


Two scintillating luminaries of the screen 
unite in a single picture and February 
SCREENLAND tells you the whole interest- 
ing back-screen story. Just one of the 
many features in the February issue that 
will make your visits to the movies more 
entertaining. SCREENLAND is a magazine 
you can't afford to miss. It gives you the 
most for your money. 


February 


CREENLAND 
at all newsstancls 


ve ASTROLOGY 


Your Horoscope cast by astrologer of 30 years’ 
world-repute, Life’s Prospects, Possibilities de- 
seribed, Health, Marriage, Finance, Business 
Guidance, Events, Changes, ete. Send 25¢ in stamps 
and your Birthdate for expert delineation, the 
accuracy of which will amaze you. Put a 5e stamp 
on your letter and address to ELROY STUDIOS, 
(Dept. 12), 37 Albemarle St., London, W.1. Eng- 
land. Innumerable unsolicited testimonials received. 
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The Cliques That Divide Screen Society 


[Continue d from page 43] 


For that matter. Hollywood has gone 
tennis. Practically every film player of 
note has a tennis court in his back yard. 
And can they play? 

Herbert Brenon, director, holds a tennis 
tournament each year at which he gives 
trophy cups and medals. The whole 
colony turns out en masse. His last meet 
made screen history. One hundred and 
fifty celebrities were invited to the affair. 
And over two hundred came. Prominent 
among the guests were Dolores Del Rio 
and Cedric Gibbons, Norma Talmadge, 
Alice Joyce, Anna @. Nilsson, Constance 
Bennett, Buster Keaton, Warner Baxter, 
William Powell, Richard Barthelmess, 
etc., etc. This was an instance of a success- 
ful get-together of cliques within cliques. 

If you are by any chance a polo enthu- 
siast, go out to the Riviera Polo Club and 
watch Jimmie Gleason and Will Rogers 
play. You can meet a bunch of “star” 
members any day on the field. The club 
boasts some big names on its register— 
Jack Holt, Edmund Lowe, Joel McCrae, 
Harry Carey, Claude Graham-White, 
“Big Boy” Guinn Williams, etc. 

The Toluca Lake folks will take you 
bicycle riding if you get out their way. 
They ride together, early every morning 
when the weather permits. Dick and 
Jobyna Ralston, Francis Dee, Sylvia 
Sidney and Phillips Holmes are charter 
members. They aren’t the only players, 
however, who enjoy a good bicycle ride. 
Doug and Mary often do. Neil Hamilton 
often rides to work on his bicycle and it’s 
a good ten miles, too. Zasu Pitts is an- 
other player who has won considerable 
fame with her bicycle. 

If you can wangle an invitation to week- 
end with the Robert Montgomerys, 
Chester Morrises, or Reginald Dennys you 
will get your share of hunting and fishing. 
Reginald has a spacious mountain cabin 
in a 1onely spot high in the Sierras and the 
retreat offers all the seclusion and comfort 
that a movie-fed up personage could de- 
sire. All of Reginald’s friends and_ his 
friends’ friends, take turns week-ending 
with him. 

Golf bugs sooner or later wind up at 
Harold Lloyd’s hilltop home. Harold has 
one of the finest greens in the state of Cali- 
fornia. Many of his friends are non-pro- 
fessionals and he numbers among his ac- 
quaintances some of the greatest golfers in 
the country. Before the advent of the 
little Lloyds, Harold’s wife, the former 
Mildred Davis, was one of Hollywoods’ 
best-known, and busiest hostesses. She 
entertains infrequently now, but her par- 
ties are lavish and something to write home 
about. For his “stag” affairs, Harold 
makes use of his game room in the base- 
ment of his Beverly Hills’ mansion. Where 
the crowd is mixed, the party usually ends 
up with a barbecue. 

John Miljan has a large barbecue pit in 
his back-yard and often entertains week- 
end guests in this fashion. Neil Hamilton, 
Chester Morris and Robert Montgomery 
are usually among those present. Wally 
Beery and Clark Gable sometimes attend. 
They are great friends of John and chum 
together at the studio, but Mrs. Gable and 
Mrs. Beery do not go in extensively for 


social affairs. Therefore, Wally and Clark 
are often among those absent. 

Anita Page, Junior Laemmle, Mary 
Brian, Russell Gleason, Lew Ayres and 
wife Lola Lane, all form an exclusive little 
clique of their own. If you were able to 
join them, you would find them playing 
bridge or making up theatre parties much 
the same as your friends do back home. 

You would no doubt like to be able to 
accompany Joan Crawford, Ann Harding 
and Kay Hammond on some of their 
numerous shopping expeditions. The trio 
are unusually good friends and with their 
respective husbands are seen frequently 
together at first nights, or dining and 
dancing at the Cocoanut Grove or the Em- 
bassy Club. Whenever they go to Ann’s 
hilltop home they have a choice of swim- 
ming, tennis or a show. Ann has a mar- 
velous tennis court built on top of her 
theatre, as well as a swimming pool. At 
Joan’s house they usually play bridge or 
tennis. And at Kay’s they either play 
backgammon or sit around and talk. 

Don’t be surprised at anything if you 
happen to run into that bunch of young 
Hollywood hoodlums that call themselves 
the “False Friends.” They are utterly ir- 
responsible and obey all of their impulses. 
Billy Bakewell, Ben Alexander, Lew 
Ayres, Walter Browne Rogers and Russell 
Gleason are charter members. ‘False 
Friends” means exactly what it isn’t— 
they merely play practical jokes on one 
another and the last one to ‘“‘score”’ is 
automatically made president of the 
Club. 

The Dominoes Club comprises one of 
the largest and most important cliques of 
Hollywood. Practically every actress of 
any prominence belongs. The Club was 
founded two years ago by a group of New 
York theatrical women in Hollywood. 
Meeting at luncheons called by Mrs. 
James Gleason, the idea of a western 
organization for screen women grew. To- 
day they number two hundred and fifty 
members, have several thousand dollars in 
the bank, other thousands invested in 


-government bonds, have recently moved 


into a luxurious club house, owe no bills 
and are making money. And all the mem- 
bers are on speaking terms. You’ve got 
to hand it to the Dominoes. 

If you are interested in aviation, you 
will feel right at home in Hollywood. 
Dick Grace and his buddies are busy 
stunting at present at RKO in “The Lost 
Squadron.”’ Aviators are thick as flies at 
this writing. Of course, there are always 
our “Star” aviators. James Hall, Ben 
Lyon, Clark Gable, Wallace Beery, John 
Miljan and Conrad Nagel are all first- 
class flyers. 

Most of the whoopee parties aren’t 
staged in Hollywood. The real fun is to be 
found at Malibu Beach. Connie Bennett 
has her famous tennis and swimming par- 
ties at her Malibu home. Lilyan ‘Tashman 
and Edmund Lowe made mild whoopee 
at their famous beach bungalow. So do 


Joan Bennett, Jack Gilbert, and all of the 


other famous Malibu residents. 

Whatever you want in cliques and clans 
you can find in Hollywood. They never 
overlap or intermingle. 
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The Toughest Break in Pictures 
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life of the popular prima donna. 

At twelve each day when the Common 
People were making it to the nearest pub 
for their ale and cheese, the damask 
shades of Number One Farm Street were 
ceremoniously drawn, and the little house 
in Berkeley Square aristocratically came to 
life. A great lady had opened her eyes. A 
bath, just so, with pines in it. Her mail, 
with more royal crests even than isinglass 
windows. Personal calls from the gay 
lords and ladies whose flittings about are 
reflected weekly in the Bystander and 
Sketch. 

At two she was ready for luncheon. 
Tallulah always lunched at the Embassy 
or the Savoy or at Ivy’s. Ivy’s is the 
Algonquin of London and here one meets 
the creme de la creme (and skimmed milk 
positively prohibited) of London’s theatri- 
cal and literary world. After luncheon 
there would be a fitting at Worth’s on 
Regent Street. Tallulah always bought her 
gowns at Worth’s. Or if there were no 
fittings that day and no fussing around at 
the hair dresser’s Tallulah went to the 
movies. ‘Tallulah is a movie fan of the 
first water. The first day of a Garbo pic- 
ture or a Crawford picture would find 
Tallulah a most rapturous spectator—and 
she wouldn’t be enjoying it alone, for one 
day she discovered that Napoleon, her 
little Pomeranian, and Mussolini, her cat, 
both shared her passion for talking pic- 
tures. Good heavens, yes! Napoleon 
would sulk for days if he were not allowed 
to see the first showing of Garbo’s latest. 
And as for Mussolini— Well, he could 
be quite catty about the whole thing. 

Or perhaps there was no new picture to 
see that day. And perhaps it was a beauti- 
ful sunshiny day—oh well, perhaps it just 
wasn’t raining. Tallulah would go for a 
drive in Hyde Park or Richmond Park— 
and what a gala event that was for the 
natives who would crowd around her car 
as close as possible for one glimpse of their 
goddess. ‘Tallulah’s car was an enormous 
Bentley, a limousine, with a pale cream 
body finished in dark green. The chauf- 
feur wore green livery. And often Napo- 
leon and Mussolini would go with her, and 
so would Mrs. Larke, her secretary, and 
gentle, fresh-faced Edie, her maid. Quite 
a jolly affair. Londoners called it the 
“Bankhead Circus,” and made it a part of 
their jolly tradition. 

Tallulah never went to teas or recep- 
tions. The people she wanted to see came 
to her. Every day of the world from five to 
eight was Cocktail Hour at Talluiah’s. 
Her friends drifted in and drifted out, 
quite sure that no day was really worth 
living without dropping in on Tallulah. 
In Tallulah’s drawing room one met cele- 
brated people—here were artists, and 
authors, and actors, and diplomats, and 
princes of the royal blood. Here one 
found a First Baronet, or a third or a ninth, 
discussing a third act with an impresario. 
Here one found a sportsman and “‘bobber”’ 


(Ah, ve got you there) discussing horse- 
flesh with a beautiful “‘lepper.”” (And I’ve 
still got you.) Here the Dowager Lady 
So-and-So passed the olives to a member 
of the Royal Academy. 

But far above the chatter of the M.P.s 
and the R.A.s and the H.R.H.s one felt the 
dynamic personality of Tallulah. 

At seven-thirty Tallulah always went 
to the theatre. This gave her ample time 
to apply her make-up and be ready when 
the curtain rose at eight-thirty. I don’t 
have to tell you how the audience received 
her—you’ve read that everywhere. About 
the deafening applause from the gallery 
and the pit, and the more refined but just 
as enthusiastic applause from the stalls 
which set many a diamond tiara to bob- 
bing precariously. Had this not been so 
there would have been no salon—no 
friendly jibes at her “Circus.” In Tallu- 
lah’s own words, “Put me on a lighted 
stage before a crowded house and I’m 
myself.” 

After the theatre Tallulah always went 
to the Kit Kat Club where she had her 
supper and perhaps a dance or so with one 
of the favored. She had a special table, 
always reserved for her, on the balcony. 

Back to her house in Mayfair she would 
play bridge (contract, my dears, and 
you'd better be good) until four. Then the 
third and fourth Baronets and Annie Lady 
So-and-So would call it a day and go 
home. Tallulah would curl up in bed and 
read herself to sleep. 

What wonder that the Paramount 
scouts disturbed the hallowed atmosphere 
of Berkeley Square, entered the brocaded 
drawing room and signed Tallulah to a 
movie contract. Here was a sure success. 
But all the time at the Long Island studio 
in Astoria the belitters were meeting, 
probably sticking pins in babies and shoot- 
ing widows and orphans. 

Ruth Chatterton is given subtle direc- 
tion—why can’t Tallulah be given subtle 
direction? 

Norma Shearer is allowed to choose her 
stories—why not Tallulah? 

Marlene Dietrich is given the best of 
directors—why not Tallulah? 

Joan Crawford is given perfect lighting 
and striking gowns—why not Tallulah? 

Could Ruth, or Norma, or Marlene, or 
Joan with unknown Yankee names set 
London town all a dither? 

But Life isn’t just a bowl of cherries too 
long dropped from the tree after all. For 
wise old Paramount realized a mistake had 
been made and now Tallulah has been 
signed on a new long term contract and 
been sent to Hollywood. The best writers 
are busy on stories and adaptations for her 
—the best directors are being considered — 
camera angles and lights are taking on 
paramount importance. 

It’s the toughest break in pictures—but 
no tougher than making Mayfair sit up and 
beg. Tallulah did that, didn’t she? Well, 
what the hell? 


The Modern Sure Way to Get Into the Movies is Told 


in the March SILVER SCREEN. 


Are You Listening? 


BY Ye) 


Unlucky in Money Games, 
Love or Business? You should 
carry a pair of genuine 
MYSTIC BRAHMA RED 
LIVE HIGHLY MAGNETIC 
LODESTONES. Rare, Am- 


azing, Compelling,  Attract- 
ive these LIVE LODE- 
STONES are carried by 


Occult Oriental people as a 
POWERFUL LUCKY 
CHARM, one to prevent Bad Luck, Evil and Misfortune, 
and the other to attract much Good Luck, Love, Happi- 
ness and Prosperity. Special only $1.97 for the two. 
With valuable instructions FREE. Pay postman $1.97 
and 15c postage on delivery. Satisfaction or money re- 
funded. Youcan be LUCKY! Order yours TODAY! 
Dept. 739, P. S. BUREAU, General P.O. Box 72, BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
NOTICE: We absolutely GUARANTEE these genuine Mystic 
Brahma Lodestones are ALIVE! Just what you want, for they 
are the REAL THING. POWERFUL, HIGHLY MAGNETIC! GET 
YOURS NOW!! 


Cuticura Soap 


World-Famous for 
Daily Toilet Use 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 2K, Malden, Mass. 


SONG REQUIREMENTS] Don’t Fail To Read 
TALKING PICTURES) ‘‘Song Requirements of Talking Pictures, 


RADIO and RECORDS! Radio and Records”, an explanatory in- 
structive book, SENT FREE on request. 
=) Writers may submit song-poems for free 
examination and advice. Past experience 
unnecessary. We revise, compose and ar- 
i range music and secure Copyrights, Our 
modern method guarantees approval. 
Write Today. S. L. Newcomer Association 
1674 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


A Better Looking Nose 


Improve Your Personal Appearance 
My tree book tells you how I guarantee 
to improve the shape of your nose by 
remolding the cartilage and fleshy parts, 
quickly, safely, and painlessly, or re- 
fund your money. The very fine, pre- 
cise adjustments which only my new 
patented Model 25 Nose Shaper pos- 
sesses, make results satisfactory and 
lasting. Worn night or day. Over 100- 
000 users. Send for free book to 
M. TRILETY, Pioneer Noseshaping 
Specialist, Dept. 313, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Astrology 


Will You Be Lucky in 1932? 


What do the stars foretell for 1932? Would you 
like to know? Our special 12-page Astrological 
Reading gives predictions, month by month—wit 

exact days, dates and happenings for 1932 based 
on your sign of the Zodiac. Consult it before 
making any change in home or business affairs, 


signing papers, love, marriage, seeking employ- 
; ment, raises in salary, speculation, travel, 
friends, enemies, health, accidents, lucky days, 
etc. Send exact birthday with $1.00 for reading. 


Franklin Pub. Co., 800 N. Clark St., Dept. 1102, Chicago 


SAY MANY HAPPY USERS— 
Clear your complexion of 
pimples, blackheads, en- 
larged pores, oily skin, whiteheads, 
etc. Have a soft, rosy, clear complexion 
in a few days. No lotion, salves, claymasks, 
soap. No dieting, nothing to take. Harm- 
less, quick sure method. Cannot injure 
the most delicate skin. Thousands of satisfied users for over 15 years. 
Bendiioy FREE BOOKLET. No obligation. Send no money. Just get 
the facta 

DOROTHY RAY, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 3422, Chicago, Ill. 


PLEASURE or PROFIT 


A fascinating hobby or a profitable business 
can now be yours. Prepare quickly at homo 
under the personal guidance of leading ex- 


perts in the fine art of photography. No 
experience necessary. Full or spare time. 
Many earn while learning. Our thorough 
studio method also qualifies you to filla well 
paying position upon graduation, Send cou- 
pon below at once for FREE booklet, Op- 


portunities in Modern Photography. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

3601 Michigan Avenue Dept. 4432 Chicago, Ill. 
Send booklet, Opportunities in Modern Photography, and full infor- 
mation. 
Name ...... 


Address .. 
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physical effort. She left her set at 5:30 in 
the afternoon, and she was the only star on 
the lot to have a car carry her from her 
dressing room to the big sound stages. 

It is no new fact that Janet Gaynor and 
Charles Farrell do their best work when 
they are cast in the same picture. Of 
course, a deep friendship has existed be- 
tween them for years, but beyond that, 
they work in the same way, and require the 
same sort of conditions really to rise to the 
acting heights. Both must have easy 
minds, and feel that their director has 
faith in them. Both must concentrate ab- 
solutely on the picture. Small distractions 
upset them. 

Once, I remember, Charlie had con- 
siderable difficulty with a director. He 
disliked the man, and was unhappy all 
through the making of the picture. It 
turned out to be the poorést performance 
Charlie had given. Contrast that with his 
work in “Seventh Heaven,” directed by 
Frank Borzage. Perhaps Borzage, better 
than anybody, understands the moods of 
Charlie and Janet. 

In the old days of silent pictures every 
set had its own orchestra. Music was 
powerful in creating or sustaining certain 
moods. With sound pictures the orches- 
tras vanished. Few of them are left now. 
Norma Shearer has one of the few re- 
maining ones. She pays them from her 
own salary, and they are always on hand 
to play between scenes. The most famous 
Shearer performances are given under 
these circumstances. 

Innumerable players in Hollywood will 
tell you that they are incapable of doing 
really fine work when strangers are on the 
set. It is almost an invariable practice to 
close a set when heavy emotional scenes are 
to be filmed. Mae Clark is an exception to 
the rule. She admits that she likes an 
audience. Her best scene in ‘“‘Waterloo 
Bridge” was made when two strangers 


system a well-balanced ration. You can- 
not deny the body the various elements it 
requires to maintain itself and stay young 
and healthy. 

When in doubt—drink milk! Skim off 
the cream and give yourself the wonderful 
sustaining salts, calcium and the other 
valuable properties of milk. For milk has 
practically everything necessary for human 
food. So, a crazy diet will harm you less 
if you drink skimmed milk with it. Milk 
will not fatten if you remove the cream. 

You see, I am not alone interested in 
having you attain the ideal weight—I am 
guarding your health and strength as we 
proceed. 

Exercise for normalcy! Eat for normal- 
cy! If you normalize your activity and 
balance your food to your needs, you may 
reasonably expect your body to drop in 
weight to a normal figure. Many people 
respond quickly to diet and exercise but 
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walked on the set at Universal! James 
Whale, the director, had taken the scene 
several times, but neither ne nor Mae were 
pleased with the results. Mae happened 
to look up and see two new faces. It was 
the audience she seemed to require, for 
the next time she struck the desired emo- 
tional keynote. 

Directors know that Jackie Cooper is 
best when he is put on his mettle. It re- 


quires no lengthy explanations for Jackie - 


to understand a réle. To a remarkable 
degree in one so young he understands the 
characterization expected of him, and 
can reach the right mood with ease. How- 
ever, in that marvelous crying scene in 
“The Champ,” he was told if he didn’t be- 
lieve he could cry naturally there was a 
boy who could be substituted for that one 
sequence. Jackie is too much of an actor 
to submit to any such procedure. 

Richard Arlen works best ‘“‘under pres- 
sure,” when the company is rushing to fin- 
ish a production on time. He likes to be 
in a hurry. George Bancroft, on the other 
hand, must have complete quiet. He pre- 
fers to work on Sundays, holidays, and late 
at night. 

There is no unhappier actress in Holly- 
wood than Marlene Dietrich when she is 
called to the studio to do just one lone 
scene in a morning or afternoon. She 
doesn’t like to skip about from one scene to 
another, and she really is most convincing 
in her acting when she is on the set con- 
secutively from nine in the morning. She 
works gradually into the mood of the play. 
It is not easy for her to step “cold” into a 
great dramatic moment. 

Both Ann Harding and Barbara Stan- 
wyck have an amazing faculty of going 
from a casual, light-hearted conversation 
into a terrific emotional scene for the 
camera. It’s almost like “turning it on 
and off.’ More than one player has en- 
vied that ability to achieve the mood so 


Beauty Has a Silhouette 
[Continued from page 6] 


there are many others who do not lose 
even a pound on this treatment. 

The stubborn cases may be divided 
into two classes—those who have some 
organic disturbance—and those whose 
excess fat may be attributed to tempera- 
mental causes. And this brings us to the 
important idea of reducing by “burning 
up”’ the fat cells. 

Emotional stress burns up fatty tissues 
faster and more permanently than any- 
thing else known at the present time. Now 
let me explain this before you rush out and 
devote yourselves to hysteria in order to 
reduce. There are many different kinds of 
emotion, as you know. All of them will 
reduce flesh, but most of them are worth- 
less in our scheme on account of the ac- 
companying circumstances and the evil 
after-effects on the body. 

Anger, for instance, causes a poison to 
be secreted into the blood from certain 
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In the Mood for Working 


rapidly and so convincingly. 

Strong competition plays a large part in 
the professional life of Elissa Landi. Her 
best performances are given when she 
must be “on her toes” to keep a scene from 
being stolen from her. In “‘The Yellow 
Ticket’? she had to guard against no less 
a person than Lionel Barrymore. She gave 
the role everything she had, and at Fox, it 
is regarded as her best/acting performance. 

Time of day is important to many of the 
players. Marie Dressler works best in the 
morning while she is rested. The veteran 
star does not have the best of health, and 
she tires easily. Scenes made late in the 
afternoon and evening do not always have 
that same sparkle of the morning. Robert 
Montgomery reverses all of that by stating 
emphatically that he can’t do his best 
acting at nine in the morning. He prefers 
to work at night, and if he had his way 
about it studios would be deserted during 


_the daylight hours. 


You could find no wider gulf between 
working moods than exists in Filmland’s 
“first family,” Doug and Mary. Doug 
loves horse-play. He enjoys pranks and 
practical jokes while he is working. Acting 
is playtime to him. He’s unhappy when he 
is serious, and there is always a gay, roister- 
ing atmosphere about his sets. On the 
other hand, Mary Pickford is intensely 
serious about her career. A businesslike, 
dignified air is sensed on her set the minute 
you arrive. Buffoonery, at least, during 
working hours, annoys and upsets her. 
Mary has as keen a humor as anyone— 
after she leaves the studio. 

So, temperament, or whatever you want 
to call it, the stars do have their moods and 
they must be respected. You could find 
plenty of producers and directors who will 
tell you that it is all “darn foolishness,” 
but they give in to them nevertheless. 
You see actors are rather important people, 
particularly in Hollywood. 


glands. This poison irritates the nerves 
and muscles to a super-normal activity— 
which gives a greatly increased energy and 
strength temporarily. The aftermath is that 
the organs of elimination are unduly taxed 
in trying to throw off the poisons. If they 
fail too often it is another case for the sur- 
geon to remove the damaged organ. At 
least this does not make for beauty. 

Extreme sex expression is theoretically a 
“burner”? of fat cells, but more than half 
the time it has the opposite effect. One 
reason for this is that expressed sex emo- 
tions bring a complacency (to certain 
types) that releases all tension, causing a 
tendency to inactivity, to a desire to sit 
dreaming romantically, enjoying love 
vicariously in books, and munching choco- 
lates. You know the rest! 

The fattest people I know are the most 
emotional sentimentally. To this type the 
sentiment itself is all-sufficient whereas it 
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should be stimulating, energizing inspira- 
tional and constructive. 

So, the love emotion is too complex and 
uncertain in its consequences to be of any 
value in reducing. 

An emotion has to be very real and very 
intense before it burns up fat cells. For 
our purpose, the best one of all is a driving 
ambition. When one’s whole mind and soul 
is concentrated on a certain thing and 
every step of its accomplishment is absorb- 
ing and interesting —why, excess fat doesn’t 
linger long. Just doing things in a dutiful 
way will have no effect on your weight— 
you must get all steamed up about some- 
thing—and stay that way! Start learning 
something that you just love to know. 
Take a small corner of ground and turn it 
into a gorgeous little garden—build it 
carefully, scientifically—devote yourself to 
its beauty. Spend yourself on it! 

To tire your body when your mind isn’t 
really interested in what you are doing 
will not reduce you much. Play golf. Ride 
if you can. Seek stimulating people. 
Lethargy encourages fat and fat encourages 
lethargy—so this vicious circle has to be 
broken by some very enlivening desire. 
Your mind will drive your body and burn 
up fat only when it is stirred by a very 
definite ambition. One woman I know 
took up politics and “‘stumped”? for her 
candidate. She lost thirty pounds in the 
campaign. She told me that every bit of 
opposition she encountered made her more 
determined to elect her man and she 
threw every bit of force and intelligence 
she had into the battle. Feverish mental 
activity born of a real desire (emotion) to 
accomplish something will burn up your 
excess fat. This is not a new idea. 
Shakespeare says of Cassius ““He hath a 
lean and hungry look. He thinks too 
much.” These are extreme illustrations 
and do not mean that all politicians are 
thin nor that all thin people are thoughtful. 

Nevertheless, if you will keep normally 
active with exercise, and eat no more than 
you need for health and burn up fat cells 
with an intense emotional drive, you can 
be as slim as you like. Once you get these 
three things in balanced working order 
you can regulate your weight then by diet. 

You should know that exploded fat cells 
cause an acidity in the body, so when you 
are losing flesh, you should be careful to 
eat and drink to encourage alkalinity. If 
you are dropping weight rapidly you 
should have a physician watch this for you 
as hyper-acidity is a dangerous condition. 
Lots of times when reducing has injured the 
health the blame should not be placed on 
the medicine or method but rather on the 
lack of skill in handling the resultant acid 
condition. Your work is not over when the 
scales register a desirable weight. You 
should help your body to handle the refuse. 
Do not trust your own ignorance or a 
friend’s suggestions. 

In the absence of expert advice drink, 
plenty of water, drink orange juice, to- 
mato juice, lemon juice—eat greens, such 
as, spinach, lettuce, water-cress, and avoid 
acid producing foods. 

Never forget that your body is a re- 
sponsive, grateful, everchanging structure 

that you can build and mould as you will. 
How big is your want to? 

As every woman’s reducing problem is 
such a very personal and individual matter, 
write to me if you would like more detailed 


suggestions. 
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Operators on ships see the world and get 
good pay plus expenses. 
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Youll Get zs - Adventure 


Radio's Amajin 
Growth is Opening 


J. E. Smith 
President 


Hundreds of Big Jobs IveryYear 


You like action, romance, thrills! You'll 


get them in Radio—plenty of ‘them! :Big 
pay, too. That is why I urge you to mail 
the coupon below for my free book of 
startling facts on the variety of fascinating, 
money-making opportunities in this great, 
uncrowded field. It also explains how you 
can quickly learn at home to become a Radio 
Expert through my amazingly simple 50-50 
method of home-study training. Hundreds of 
men who knew nothing: about Radio before 
taking my course are today making more 
money than ever before. 


Thrilling Jobs That Pay 
$50 to $100 a Week 


Many fine jobs are open in Radio every year 
to men with the right training. For instance, 
you can see the world in grand style as a Radio 
operator on shipboard, with good pay plus your 
expenses. You'll also find thrills and real pay 
in Aviation Radio work. Broadcasting is another 
field that offers big pay and fascinating oppor- 
tunities to men who know Radio. And think 
of the great, thrilling future for men with Radio 
training in Television and Talking Movies. My 
free book tells all about these and many other 
branches of Radio that bring you in contact with 
interesting people, pay big money, and make 
life pleasant, and how I train you for them. 


$400 Travelled 


* a Month 75,000 Miles 
“The | Radio “Dear Mr. Smith: I 
field is _ get- have travelled from 
ting bigger 75,000 to 100,000 miles, 


and better every year. 
Ihave made more than 


visited ports in various 


countries, fished and 
$400 each month and motored with million- 
it really was your aires (Signed) Robin 
course that brought me D. Compton, Radio 
to this.” J. G. Dahl- Station KSAC, Man- 


stead, Station KYA, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


hattan, Kansas. 


BIG PAY in RADIO 


I will Train You at Home to Fill 
a Fascinating Job in Radio 


Many Earn $200 to $1,000 
in Spare Time While Learning 


You stay home, hold your job and learn in 
your spare time. (Lack of high school education 
or Radio experience are no drawbacks.) I teach 
you to begin making money. shortly after you 
enroll. My new practical» method makes this 
possible. I give you experimental outfits that 
give you practical experience: building and servic- 
ing almost every type of receiving set made. 
Many of my students earn $15, $20, $30 a week 
in spare time while learning. Lynn Henderson, 
817 Elgin Court, Jackson, Mich., writes: “‘I 
have made at least $1,500 servicing and repair- 
ing Radio sets and I am just starting my thirtye 
Second lesson.” 


Get My Free Book 


Send the coupon below for my 64-page book 
of opportunities in Radio and information on 
my home-study training. It has put hundreds of 
fellows on the road to bigger pay and suc- 
cess. I back my training with a signed agree- 
ment to refund every penny of your money if, 
after completion, you are not satisfied with the 
Lesson and Instruction Service I give you. Fill 
in and mail the coupon NOW! 


J. E. SMITH, President, 
Dept. 2BR4 

National Radio Institute, 
Washington, D. C. 


ac 


J. E. SMITH, President 
National Radio Institute, Dept. 2BR4 
Washington, D. C. 


: Dear Mr. Smith: Send me your book, 
‘Rich Rewards in Radio”. I understand 
this places me under no obligation and that 
no salesman will call. 
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GRETA GARBO IN “MATA HARI” 


S THERE a real demand for silent pictures? 
One producer believes a silent Garbo pic- 
ture would make a great success. Figures 
show that today theatres require five times 

the number of talking pictures as they did silent 
pictures. ‘The longest run of a silent picture at 
the Carthay Circle Theatre in Hollywood was 
thirty-four weeks. ‘That was ‘““The Covered 
Wagon.” (Some silent pictures ran over a year 
in New York.) ‘The longest run of a talking 
picture, same theatre, was ten weeks, “They Had 
Moysee aris. 
pee money for tickets is not so easily 
come by as it was, and this may be causing 
the slump. But it is our opinion that the talk- 
ing screen is entertainment of a higher grade and 
so appeals to a smaller class. For example, there 
are only a few millions of fan magazine readers, 
but there are sixty million movie-goers. Ob- 
viously, the more intelligent the pictures get, 
the fewer people like them. Once they were too 
dumb for father, and now they are over his head. 
It’s hard to please everybody and her father, 
too. 
HOSE who listen happily to the radio like 
music best. Perhaps these musical pictures 
now coming through will prove the popular 
combination of movies and sound. 


PEAKING of silents, Leslie Howard whose 
delightful work in “Devotion” will be remem- 
bered, believes in silent pictures, too. Isn’t that 
astonishing? 
* * ES 
WE: HAVE just talked with Janet Gaynor 
who is sailing. tomorrow over the seas and 
far away and will be in Rome about the time 
you read this. 

She’s looking well; her hair is more becoming, 
tight, than it was when last we saw her. There 
is more enunciation in her conversation than 
before, which should tell you how hard Janet 
has been studying. We were glad to tell her 
that our Janet Gaynor number of SILVER SCREEN 
broke all sales records and she was politely 
happy over it. What ever wonderful things 
Janet sees in the cultured aisles of Europe we 
feel that it’s a break for them, too. 


* * * 


Nee speaking of silents:—Chaplin’s “City 
Streets” (silent when all screens talked) 
made more money than “Gold Rush” which was 
made when all pictures were silent. 


ERE papers say Chaplin will film the story of 
Napoleon. 

Did you read two months ago of his plan to 
return in November to make a number of pic- 
tures? Did you see his Ghandi interview? Chap- 
lin is great, and an essential part of being great 
is to have the knack of publicity. How much 
actually have you read of G. B. Shaw or Einstein? 
They have the flair for the front page in addi- 
tion to their own great talents. We could write 
a piece right now on Clara Bow’s visit to our 
office before she even went to Hollywood. She 
had newspaper quality—and it ruined her.. 


* * * 


Wee every daily paper blazing with Japan- 
China War details, we sadly remember the 
war to end war. If you have read “The Good 
Earth” you know and understand that Chinese 
mothers and sons are no more eager for wounds 
and death than we are. We wish Mr. Laemmle 
would send a hundred prints of “All Quiet on 
the Western Front” to the Far East. It would 
perhaps take some of the pep out of the war. 
An emperor who orders a regiment to death is 
only one man; and Tolstoy said that any ruler 
would be quite helpless if the soldiers turned 
about and started for home. 

The League of Nations should order a few 
thousand movie palaces built in the Orient. A 
few pictures like “Surrender” would give them 
pause. 

But then we suppose they would fight over 
Connie Bennett and Garbo. 


“TVUNNY you two should elope,” said Billy 
Bakewell to Lola Lane and Lew Ayres. 
“It’s our sense of Yuma,” replied Lew. 
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NATURAL 


Only if the Color “seems 
to come from within the 
skin,’ does Rouge give 
bewitching beauty ... 


By Patricia Gordon 


ROUGE that appears artificial defeats the 
very purpose for which you use rouge. 
Choose, then, the one rouge of which it may 
truly be said, ‘‘the color actually seems to 
come from within the skin.”” This one rouge 
is Princess Pat — because none other possesses 
the almost magical secret of the famous duo- 
tone blend. 


You know, of course, that such color as the 
cheeks possess naturally, shows through the 
skin, from beneath. It has glow, radiance. 
Actually, it is the blood showing through the 
skin. Unfortunately, few women retain this 
beauty of natural coloring beyond girlhood’s 
days. Then rouge must be the resort of all. 


Give to Your Cheeks the Wondrous Beauty 
of Princess Pat Rich, Natural Color 


If you’ve used only usual rouge, try Princess 
Pat. A small thing to do, surely ... yet star- 
tling as to utterly new beauty. Just as though 
you had blushed, will your cheeks be suffused 
with lovely, radiant, youthful color. No flat, 
painty, artificial effect. Instead an adorable 
transparency of skin texture, enriched so magically that 
no matter how much color you use it willseem your very own. 


Only the Duo-Tone” Secret Can Give this 
“More Than Natural Beauty”’ 


“Duo-Tone’”’ means that Princess Pat rouge is composed 
of two distinct tones, perfectly blended into one by an 
exclusive, secret process. Thus each shade of Princess Pat 
rouge possesses a mystical underglow to harmonize with the 
skin, and an overtone to give forth vi- 
brant color. Too, Princess Pat rouge 
changes on the skin, adjusting its in- 
tensity to individual need. 


A Marvelous Advantage in Selection 
of Shades. You Use Any or All 


With usual rouge you are restricted to 
just one shade—the one that ‘‘matches 
your skin.”” That must be so of “one 
tone rouge.’ With Princess Pat rouge, 


PRINCESS PAT 


LONDON 


all eight shades match every skin. Thus you select Princess 
Pat shades at will — to harmonize with your gown — to be 
brilliant or demure — to be fashionably different. 


Your Complete Make-up in Perfect Color Harmony 


Remember that all Princess Pat make-up aids give the 
famous Princess Pat Color Harmony make-up automati- 
cally. This most beautiful of all effects is carried out in 
Princess Pat almond base face powder, eye make-up and 
lip rouge. 


Today, Be More Beautiful Than Ever Before 
Today, secure Princess Pat rouge. Discover what 
it means to enrich your beauty with color that ‘‘ac- 
tually seems to come 


Give thought to your Rouge 


from within the skin.” 
You’ll adore the effect 
that none other than 
Princess Pat duo-tone 
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One sample free 
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PRINCESS PAT, Dept. A-2052 
2709 South Wells Street, Chicago 


Without cost or obligation please send me a free 
sample of Princess Pat rouge, as checked. 


Medium 


Tan 


CHICAGO IN CANADA, 93 CHURCH ST., 


idditional samples 10e¢ each. 
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thats what makes it better 


It’s the amount and the quality of the CHICLE used that 
makes such a big difference in chewing gums —Beech-Nut 
Gum contains a larger proportion of the world’s finest 
chicle than any other gum. on the market. That explains 
its greater chewing quality and smoothness. That’s why 
Beech-Nut Gum stays fresh and smooth-flavored far longer 
than any ordinary gum—that’s what makes all the differ- 
ence between a good gum and the finest gum you can buy. 


Riding to greater smoking pleasure 


“You get more enjoyment from smok- 
ing than anyone I know.”’ 


“Of course, I use Beech-Nut Gum 
between smokes . . and it 
certainly makes the 
next smoke taste 
better.’ . 


“Makes the next 
smoke taste better”? 


PEPPERMINT - SPEARMINT 
and WINTERGREEN flavors 
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ere’ something really NEW 
DIFFERENT, DELIGHTFUL 


NOW —the world’s most popular flavor 
—-CHOCOLATE—in a package handy 
for pocket or purse. A crunchy delicious 
bit of sweet for everyone—and every- 
one enjoys chocolate. A single package 
will convince you that they are delight- 
fully different from any candy you’ve 
ever tasted. Now on sale throughout 
the United States at 5¢ a package. 


BEECH-NUT FRUIT DROPS, TOO, 
800 California oranges; 1,000 Italian 
lemons or 9,000 limes from the West 
Indies—to make a single pound of 
flavor—that’s what makes Beech-Nut 
Orange, Lemon and Lime Drops so de- 
licious—so refreshing! 5¢ everywhere. 
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